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Accounting and Business Practice 


Modern — Practical — Complete in System and 
Detail 


‘“Methods are explained so carefully that book- 
keeping becomes a pleasure forthe pupils. Itisa 
rare text-book,— one which teachers cannot fail to 
enjoy and appreciate.” 


MOORE AND MINER’S 
Practical Business Arithmetic 


Its fourfold aim is to develop arithmetic as anetfect 
ive tool for rapid and accurate calculation; to culti 
vate the ability to apply this tool in the solution of 
practical problems of business and everyday life; to 
give a thorough knowledge of common business 
forms; to enable the pupil to realize the educational 
value of the subject. 
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’ ° ° 
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the public schools of Columbus, Detroit. Duluth. 
Jersey City, Greater New York, ete Readopted 
by the State of Louisiana. 
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Clear; simple; sensible; well illustrated. For |i 
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tensive glossary of terms in each book. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, N. E. A. 


CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 26, 27, 28 


Nothing trite. 

No tangles this time. 

There were no rivalries. 

There were no “scraps.” 

Graft was repeatedly hit. 

Every speaker was heard. 

By far the largest meeting. 

There was no absorbing issue. 

S. Y. Gillan touched off Eckels. 

Every session was fully attended. 
‘“‘Abnormalities.”—Payson Smith. 

Criticism was unusually abundant. 

Nothing new, only new emphasis. 
Democratization was not advocated. 
Washington’s victory was complete. 

The interest was sustained to the end. 

The politician was frequently a target. 

It was a stand pat body as to authority. 
Harmony was never so much in evidence. 

The South had nineteen on the program. 
‘Lhere were two women on the program. 
The knocker stayed at home—most of him. 
Frank B. Cooper, Seattle, president for 1908. 
Washington, February, 1908. We told you so! 
Fifty per cent. larger enrollment than ever be- 


fore! 


The Chicago situation was frequently in evi- 


dence. 


S. Y. Gillan has the courage of his extreme con- 
viction. 

The Round Table sessions were exceptionally 
strong. 


Practically every appointee on the program was 
present. 


The attention was uniformly intense; the quiet 


absolute. 


Better weather has 


intendents. 


never greeted the super- 


The absence of Mayor Dunne was a great dis- 
appointment. 


The Pacific coast had two on the program and 
Colorado two. 


The nervous intensity of Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch 
was electrifying. 


It was all one-sided as to the sentiment on the 
Chicago scrap. 


The encores of the week were to Miss Harris 
and Mr. Eckels. 

All in all the first day’s sessions were delight- 
fully interesting. 

Nearly 1,300 registrations, or nearly $2,600 in 
membership fees. 

Isn’t Dr. Harris a caution? 
velopment there. 


No arrested de- 


Samuel Hamilton threw out a hundred phrases 
of surpassing merit. 


New York, Oklahoma, and 
one on the program. 


Kansas each had 


Andrews of Nebraska was the only college presi- 
dent on the program. 


Canada, England, Argentine Republic, and Bo- 
livia were represented. 


Several speakers seemed not to know what 
progress has been made. 

Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Wisconsin each 
had two on the program. 

There were twenty-six state superintendents 


and four deputies present. 


Chancellor’s vigor of thought and keenness of 
expression were appreciated. 


Secretary Irwin Shepard never had his hand on 
affairs more wisely than now. 


Arrangements for the Los 


Angeles program 
were largely made at Chicago. 


It is funny to see a woman try to get into the 
game who doesn’t know how. 


Ada Van Stone Harris is now in the front rank, 
no woman educator leading her. 


Boston was officially represented by the super- 
intendent and the six assistants. 


There have been greater heights and greater 
depths, but never a higher average. 
The evening addresses were 


efforts, 
vigorous and adapted to the hour. 


great 


Miss Amalie Hooper was exceedingly happy in 
her discussion. She was also heard. 

Elasticity of system which will neither break nor 
stay bent is the ideal of Payson Smith. 

W. E. Chancellor was easily one of 
most popular superintendents who spoke. 


the two 


Chicago is really the only city for the meeting 
so far as accommodations are concerned. 
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Dr. F. Louis Soldan was not on the program, but 
he made the brilliant speech of the week. 


The dinner parties were more numerous than 
ever before and more delightful, apparently. 


The Imperial male quartet was highly appre- 
ciated. No music has been more acceptable. 


Illinois had five, Ohio four, and Nebraska, Min- 
nesota, Iowa, each had three on the program. 


Senator James H. Stout of Menomonie, Wis., 
was an interested attendant upon the meetings. 


The South was never so deeply in the game, 
having nearly half the numbers on the program. 


New England had three on the program, one 
each from Maine, Vermont, and Massachusetts. 


Professor Henry Suzzalo of Stanford University 


made an immense hit. No one was more success- 
ful. 


The newspapers gave the least attention ever. 
Only sensations and Chicagoans received atten- 
tion. 


E. H. Mark of Louisville did a good thing 
when, from the floor, he called out Dr. W. T. 
Harris. 


Dr. P. P. Claxton of Knoxville, Tenn., was the 
only educational absentee from the general 
program. 


Next to Cleveland was Milwaukee, and next to 
Milwaukee was Grand Rapids in attendance of 
principals. 


W. F. Gordy spoke with no uncertain sound for 
the grading of salaries according to the merit of 
the teaching. 


Samuel Hamilton, superintendent of Allegheny 
county, Pennsylvania, was vigorous, courageous, 
and well poised. 


Maine, Vermont, and Rhode Island are the 
three New England states represented by the 
state superintendent. 


President Stetson was remarkably skilful in pre- 
senting speakers. It could not have been done 
with better propriety. 


J. M. Greenwood of Kansas City maintained his 
reputation as a leader when it came to good 
sease and ready wit. 


Dr. William T. Harris was listed in “Bruce’s 
Bulletin” in the “Unclassified” group! Of course 
this was due to his modesty. 


Payson Smith of Auburn, Me., was introduced 
by the superintendent of Maine as probably the 
next superintendent from Maine. 


George L. Towne of the Nebraska Teacher had 
the best study of the proposed postal laws that I 
have heard, and that is saying much. 


Mrs. Ellor G. Carlisle Ripley of Boston made 
the best volunteer sectional meeting speech of the 
week. It was wise and delightfully spoken. 


S. Y. Gillan was exceptionally vigorous in the 
use of English in his denunciation of the crime ‘of 
special privileges which make swollen fortunes. 
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John MacDonald of Topeka gave one of the 
brightest and best papers in the history of the 
Educational Press Association. We shall print it 
later. 


The railroad arrangements—thanks (?) to the 
rate bill—never caused so much trouble as_ they 
have caused Messrs. Schaeffer and Shepard this 
season. 


Dr. W. T. Harris was not on the program, but 
he volunteered a notable speech, intense and philo- 
sophical, delightfully phrased, and eloquently de- 
livered. 


William H. Maxwell was not on the program, 
but he was there all the same. The same was 
true of Martin G. Brumbaugh and Stratton D. 
Brooks. 


W. F. Gordy of Springfield, the Massachusetts 
representative on the program, bore off the honors 
right royally and made one of the notable addresses 
of the week. 


The response to the welcome by Dr. N. C. 
Schaeffer was a rare combination of suggestion, 
scholarship, and geniality. It was an ideal putting 
of the situation. 


Lawton B. Evans, superintendent of Augusta, 
Ga., always keeps his subject in mind, always eluci- 
dates it, and is equally creditable to the South and 
to the association. 


The welcome to Superintendent E. G. Cooley 
was the most hearty and prolonged on record. It 
was an ovation worthy the association and honor- 
able to the recipient. 


No meeting of the department is quite complete 
without President G. Stanley Hall. What fun 
there would have been had he heard Dr. W. T. 
Harris on “Adolescence.” 


Dr. William T. Harris demonstrated once more 
that there is no other American educator who 
thinks as vigorously, who reveals such scholarly 
thinking, who can speak more brilliantly than he. 


The one noticeable failure of the meeting was a 
good oratorical effort evidently prepared in defi- 
ance of the traditions of the N. E. A. for the glory 
that will come to him when it is reprinted in his 
part of the country. 


Hon. Henry Sabin of Des Moines is the only 
man who outclasses William T. Harris in profes- 
sional honors. He is the only living man or 
woman who was ever the school teacher of Wil- 
liam T. Harris. This is by no means his only 
honor. 


Dean J. E. Russell of Teachers’ College was uni- 
versally congratulated upon having picked up on 
the aside, as is his custom, $450,000 for a depart- 
ment for training domestic science teachers and 
another half million for the endowment fund of his 
college. 


Dr. W. T. Harris was given a grand reception. 
Superintendent E. H. Mark of Louisville called 
out Dr. Harris from the floor for discussion, and 
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the entire audience arose and gave him such a 
reception as has never been seen before by the de- 
partment. 


The presence of Mrs. Albert G. Lane gave satis- 
faction to the multitude of friends of the man who 
was more closely identified with the business man- 
agement of the N. E. A. in the last twenty-five 
years than any other man with the exception of 
Irwin Shepard. 


Ohio always leads the states outside 
which the meeting is held. 


that in 
She had more than 
half as many as Illinois and had just twice as many 
as Indiana. She had five on the program and In- 
diana none, but that was not the reason; she al- 
ways does it. 


Superintendent Payson Smith of Auburn, Me., 
made one of the brightest and strongest addresses 
of the week. 
public speaker. 


He is a good writer and an intense 

He touched upon the greatest 
number of subjects in twenty-five minutes to which 
I remember to have listened, and he spoke ade- 
quately upon each. 


Superintendent J. M. Greenwood never loses an 
opportunity to express his opinion of the waste- 
fulness of child life in an eight-years’ elementary 
course of study. Glad he not know that 
Pennsylvania and New England quite generally 
cling to a nine-years’ course. He has but seven 
years in Kansas City, Mo. 


b | . 
aoes 


New York city, Chicago (except in the wel- 
come), Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Baltimore, 
Buffalo, Cincinnati, San Francisco, Denver, Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul, Omaha, Pittsburg, et al. were 
not officially on the program. What programs 
could have been made out of the material not 
needed for the excellent program we had. 


By far the noblest Roman of them all was Dr. 
William T. Harris, the longest time United States 
Commissioner of Education and the most famous 
living American educator. It the first 
time that knew Dr. Harris not to be on 
the program, but he came all the same, and made 
the brightest speech of the week. 
out from the floor. 


was 
I ever 


He was called 


ELLA FLAGG YOUNG. 


Mrs. Young, principal of the Chicago normal 
school, made as clear, as philosophical, as brilliant 
a five-minutes’ speech as one ever hears. There 
is no man who is more welcome on this platform 
than she always is. Everybody hears her. 
OVER STATED. 


We cannot believe that James H. Eckels really 
meant that it is better to let ninety-nine grafters 
and financial wreckers escape than that one 
innocent man be falsely accused. If he meant it, 
we think that he ought not to have meant it. 


GREATLY MISSED. 
The late Albert G. Lane, William R. Harper, 
and Arnold Tompkins, who had so long been 


identified with the department of superintendence, 
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were missed, and the fact was commented upon by 
Superintendent E. G. Cooley most appropriately, 


SENIORS IN ATTENDANCE. 


The only men who have been in attendance upon 
the National Educational Association since before’ 
1870 are ex-United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Dr. W. T. Harris, and the editor of the 
Journal of Education, A. E. Winship. 


NOBLEST CITY OF THEM ALL. 


Cleveland had her whole supervisory force, some 
of her school board members, and sixteen of her 
principals in attendance. They came to visit 
schools on Monday and Friday, and were at the 
meetings regularly. Nothing to equal this has 
been done before. 

OFFICERS FOR 1908. 

Officers elect: President, Superintendent Frank 
B. Cooper, Seattle, Wash.; first vice-president, 
Superintendent Stratton D. Brooks, Boston, Mass. ; 
second vice-president, Miss Ella C. Sullivan, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; secretary, Superintendent George B. 
Cook, Hot Springs, Ark. 


VISITING SCHOOLS. 


Four hundred from sixty cities from fifteen states 
visited Florence Holbrook at the Forrestville 
school, and about as many visited Ella Flagg 
Young at the Chicago normal school, Flora J. 
Cook and Mrs. Emmons Blaine at the Francis W. 
Parker school and the school of education. 


COMMISSIONER BROWN. 

United States Commissioner of Education Dr. 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown was heartily greeted, and 
his maiden official speech won universal ap- 
proval. Clean cut, well poised, and earnest, he 
suggested the leadership which he proposes in due 
time to assume. His praise was heard on every 
hand. 

MISS HARRIS. 


Miss Ada Van Stone Harris, assistant superin- 
tendent of Rochester, N. Y., was heard by every 
one, her knowledge of her subject was complete, 
her art of putting things was masterful, her literary 
style was delightful, so that the presentation was 
statesmanlike, heroic, and charming. There is no 
woman among us who could have done her work 
better. 

JORDAN AND PEARSE. 

In a way, C. M. Jordan of Minneapolis and Car- 
roll G. Pearse of Milwaukee were heroes of the 

On Tuesday, the 26th, Dr. Jordan 
unanimously re-elected superintendent of 
Minneapolis for three years at an increase of a 
thousand dollars’ salary, making it $5,200, and a 
few days before the meeting Carroll G. 
was re-elected superintendent of 
$6,000. 


day. 
Was 


Pearse 
Milwaukee at 


PRESIDENT E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS. 

Dr. Andrews, president of the University of 
Nebraska, enjoys the statesman side of life fully 
as much as he does the educational. His evening 
address upon “The Problems of Greater America” 











was scholarly, discriminating, and heroic. It was 
patterned after the old-time lyceum | :ture, which 
added materially to its dignity and effectiveness. 
Dr. William T. Harris says that that lecture 
should be delivered in every city and town in the 
East. 


FREE AND EASY SOCIAL SONG. 


The parlors of the Auditorium hotel afford the 
best possible opportunity for social exercises in 
the open, and Wednesday evening, after the pro- 
gram exercises, for an hour and more there was the 
liveliest kind of a free-and-easy social song service, 
with all sorts of tricks of song mingled with patri- 
otic and sentimental medleys. Not fewer than 
twenty delightful men and women, anyone of whom 
could have carried off the honors of such a jollifi- 
cation, combined to make one of the events of the 
week. It ended up with a notable lunch party in 
honor of the talent. 


THE LATEST OF DOUGHERTY. 


Apparently the last ray of excuse for apology 
for the malfeasance in office of Newton C. Dough- 
erty, late of Peoria, Ill., has been dissipated by the 
arrest of one of his prison associates, who has been 
arrested for the theft of the incriminating docu- 
ments from the safe of the school board and the 
subsequent dynamiting of the safe. This, more 
than any other one feature of the case, seems to 
have exasperated the citizens of Peoria. That the 
details of this last chapter should have been printed 
at great length while the meeting was in session, 
was added humiliation. 


THE DEATH OF MAJOR CHENEY. 


Major A. J. Cheney had not missed a meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence since its organ- 
ization, nor of the N. E. A. for a third of a century. 
Few men were as well known in the Middle West. 
He had always organized the party by which the 
superintendents of that region had attended the 
meetings. He loved the organization and was be- 
loved by its members. He had presided over an 
informal driving club that has met annually when 
the department was in session. This year, just 
when many of the superintendents were coming 
into the city from all direction, Major Cheney 
had a stroke of apoplexy, falling in the street near 
his home in Oak Park, dying on the closing day. 
His illness and death caused profound sorrow. 


ECKELS, THE FINANCIER. 


James H. Eckels, president of the Commercial 
National bank of Chicago, and ex-comptroller of 
the United States treasury, made a rich, racy, and 
profound address. He made a heroic plea for just 
appreciation of honest effort to succeed in financial 
ventures. His tribute to scientific education was 
notable. He attributes the fabulous prosperity of 
the last fifteen years to educational progress. It 
was a great tribute to the educator for his part in 
the unfolding of the country. His style of public 
speaking was refreshing because it was far re- 
moved from pedantry. It was a high honor which 
he paid the superintendents to give them such a 
masterful address. It is the age in which the for- 
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tune comes from doing the most at the least cost 
in the most scientific methods. 
ATTENDANCE. 

Illinois, as she should have done, led with a 
round 300, or nearly a fourth of the enrollment. 
Ohio, as usual, followed with 160, or one-eighth. 
Michigan was third, with 100, or nearly a twelfth. 
Wisconsin was fourth with ninety. New York was 
next with eighty. Iowa followed with fifty; Mis- 
souri with forty-five; Massachusetts with forty; 
Minnesota, forty; Nebraska, forty; Kansas, thirty ; 
New Jersey, twenty-five; Louisiana, twenty-five; 
Pennsylvania, twenty; Kentucky, twenty; Georgia, 
twenty; Texas, eighteen; Colorado, eighteen; 
Alabama, fifteen; Arkansas, fifteen; Utah, 
ten; Marvland, ten; Connecticut, ten; Okla- 
homa, ten; California, five ; Wyoming, 
five; New Mexico, five; North Dakota, 
five; South Dakota, five; Mississippi, five; 
Tennessee, five; South Carolina, five; North Caro- 
lina, five; West Virginia, five; Maine, three. 

RABBI HIRSCH. 

Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch’s evening address on 
“Many or One” will long be remembered as one 
of the notable features of the N. E. A. as well as 
of the department. There was nothing distinctly 
orthodox in his thinking, nothing conventional in 
his manner, nothing formal in his phrasing. He 
had a delightfully free and easy way with him, a 
nervous intensity in voice and language that was 
exhilarating. There was not a trite saying from 
start to finish. His thoughts fairly whirled along 
like a chauffeur defying the speed limit. It was 
great sport to follow the complexity of his sen- 
tences, in which he never got involved, but in which 
often you expected him to be. He would coin a 
word in action as the Japanese would a ma- 
noeuvre in battle. I would not have missed that 
hour for many a dollar. I have heard him several 
times, but no other address that I have heard from 
him was in the same class with this. 


A DRAMATIC INCIDENT. 


Neither the N. E. A. nor its department ever 
witnessed such a scene as that of Tuesday evening, 
when President E. Benjamin Andrews of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, and former superintendent of 
Chicago, incidentally and accidentally paid Mr. 
Cooley a notable tribute. 

He drifted into and was carried on to the climax 
by the enthusiasm of the audience. Dr. Andrews 
was speaking of the problems that the Pacific 
ocean was putting up to the greater America. 
This led him to pay a tribute to the Pacific coast 
states and, in an aside, to the schools over there, 
saying, in parenthesis: “The best school I have 
ever seen are in Chicago.” 

He paused, turned, singled out Mr. Cooley, who 
was sitting on the platform near by. Absolute 
silence reigned as Dr. Andrews stood there ma- 
jestically, as though admiring Mr. Cooley, who, in 
recognition of the honor done Chicago, rose and 
bowed. 

Then Dr. Andrews lifted himself to his full 
height and, stepping forward, took Mr. Cooley by 
the hand, saying: “They were never so good as 
under your able and courageous administration, 
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and may God—and all others—uphold 
continue your noble work.” 

Then the audience went wild. It let itself loose, 
and the applause echoed and re-echoed, and Dr. 
Andrews held Mr. Cooley by the hand until quiet 
was resumed. 

A PLEASANT INCIDENT. 

No small benefit as well as pleasure comes from 
the meeting of old friends at these annual gather- 
ings. Fifty-nine years ago Henry Sabin of Iowa 
and Don Carlos Taft, father of Lorado Taft, met 
for the first time as college classmates. During 
all the intervening years their friendship has been 
“without variation or shadow of turning.” Last 
Thursday they met at the Auditorium, and for two 
hours they sat together and talked of other days. 
They called over the old class-roll and remembered 
only the pleasant features in each classmate’s char- 
acter. Of the forty-two who constituted the class 
of ’52, but eleven are left. The others have fin- 
ished the work which was given them to do. 

A pleasant feature was added when twice two 
men, at least sixty vears of age, stopped and gazed 
with eyes wide open—“Why! is not this Don Car- 
los Taft? I went to school to you in Illinois. 
How glad I am to see you.” One of them made 
this comment: “There was one feature of that 
school which has been of great benefit to me. You 
insisted upon absolute accuracy in all our work.” 

The time went all too fast. 
terfered. 


you, and 


At last a woman in- 
The good wife of one of them, who had 
been told to go about her shopping and not to worry 
about the boys, came back and said it was time to 
go home. The old friends shook hands with a 
warm grasp and with moistened eyes, as when with 
the others of long ago they stood around the class 
tree and sang “Auld Lang Syne” at their last meet- 
ing on the campus at Amherst. 

Henry Sabin. 


— ('———_ 


WHAT ARE THE ESSENTIALS IN SUBJECTS IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL COURSE? 


ExtmMer ExtswortH Brown, 
United States Commissioner of Education. 

Simply diving in somewhere near the middle of 
this wide question, I should like to say that histori- 
cally the most permanent subject of all seems to 
me that which we designate as morals and manners. 
‘And that is so because it is pre-eminently the sub- 
ject which lends interest to all the rest and deter- 
mines the value of all. 

Just now in the public schools of America this 
is primarily a civic matter. It may in the future 
be primarily an industrial matter. But no one as- 
pect will ever exhaust its significance. And the 
chief practical consideration for us is this, that all 
the time we must teach the subject of morals in 
many ways, direct and indirect. Among these 
ways, I believe direct instructior. in the principles 
and the particulars of right and honorable conduct 
has a place of no small importance, and should be 
more strongly emphasized. 

The recent history of education is in large part 
the history of the expansion of that specialized 
educational instrumentality, the literary school, to 
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take in some of the outlying ranges of education, 
and particularly its encroachment upon the field 
occupied by one form or another of apprenticeship. 

So it happens that our schools are coming to be 
broadly educational institutions, instead of nar- 
rowly literary institutions. And this movement is 
undoubtedly to continue, for the people will that it 
shall be so and the whole social momentum of the 
time carries us in this direction. The three R’s 
and the other subjects connected with these cannot 
continue to hold the field against all comers. 
Some of the subjects taken over from the manual 
arts are destined to take their place beside them, 

Finally, with this inevitable expansion of the 
functions of the school, certain things will take a 
high place in the educational curriculum which once 
belonged solely to the domain of play. For gen- 
erations our schools have made place for free play, 
but merely as recreation from tasks. 

Now with the tendency to a hardening of social 
conditions, particularly in our large cities, play be- 
comes almost as important a consideration in the 
schools as work. We need it more than ever for 
health; we need it that the few and precious hours 
of leisure may be maae refreshing and not debas- 
ing; we need it to give flexibility and freedom to 
the spirit of the individual, now hard-pressed by the 
growing crowd and the struggle for existence; we 
need it that the moving of pure joy among our 
people may carry us toward the finer forms of ex- 
pression and give us a spontaneous national art. 

Let me speak of only one subject here, which 
belongs to the common ground of art and play. 
We need music in our modern life almost as much 
as we need bread, and we need it in our schools 
almost as much as we need the multiplication table. 
We need it in our lives, not only to help us wor- 
ship, but that we may carry away something bet- 
ter than a ringing headache from our precious 
hours of diversion. We need it in our schools not 
as a tolerated fad, but as one of the things that 
shall make our individual and national character. 

In fact the sum of all I have tried to say is this: 
That the fads of one age may be the necessities of 
another. We must take on new studies with a new 
age, and we must bind the old and the new together 
by an everlasting moral conviction, and an ever- 
lasting insistence on intelligence that shall make 
men free. 

—— , 


THE ‘SEPARATION OF PHYSICALLY AND MEN- 
TALLY DEFECTIVE CHILDREN FROM THE 
REGULAR SCHOOL. 


SUPERINTENDENT CARROLL G. PEARSE, 
Milwaukee. 

I think it will not be denied that children who 
depart somewhat from the normal or regular type 
should be kept and taught with normal children so 
far as is possible without injustice to the children 
who are normal and without failing to give such 
instruction as is necessary to those children who 
depart, either physically or mentally, from the 
normal. Wherever those cildren who are some- 
what different from the usual normal child can be 
kept as a part of the school community, wherever 
they can be educated by the usual methods and 
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~under usual conditions, wherever they can learn to 
maintain themselves and care for themselves in the 
presence and company of others who are normal, 
it is most desirable that they shall have the oppor- 
tunity to do so. But certain children depart so far 
from the normal through lack of certain of the 
‘senses by which education and knowledge of the 
outside world are acquired or through lack of the 
necessary intellectual strength to receive profitaby 
this knowledge from outside by means of the senses, 
and to classify and organize such knowledge, that 
some separation for certain definite classes seems 
advisable. This is true not only for the sake of 
children who are normal and who might be ham- 
pered in their progress if the teacher were required 
at the same time to attempt to care for the chil- 
dren who are not normal, but also for the sake of the 
non-normal children, who, under such conditions, 
would fail to receive certain special and skilled in- 
struction which is indispensable to their most 
favorable development. 

Among those children who should certainly be 
separated from normal children for a considerable 
portion of their earlier school life would be chil- 
dren who are deaf. These children, through their 
lack of hearing, are unable to acquire the usual 
knowledge and arts of life through the usual in- 
strumentalities. They must have specially trained 
and skilful teachers who know their peculiar needs 
and can minister to them; methods peculiarly 
adapted to their condition must be used in their 
instruction,—methods which cannot be very well 
carried on in the presence of classes of normal 
childrer without great disturbance to the children 
who are normal and great embarrassment to the 
children who are deaf. These facts have been thor- 
oughly established by the experiments which have 
been made in the conduct of special day schools 
for deaf. children. However, when these children 
have made considerable progress and have learned 
to speak and to read the lips of those who speak 
to them with sufficient skill they may, perhaps, at 
the high school age, be transferred to the usual 
classes in the high schools and do, in most re- 
spects, the work which other students of their age 
are able to do. 

It will be generally agreed, I believe, that chil- 
dren who are blind or whose vision is seriously de- 
fective must be taught in different classes or 
schools, at least for a considerable portion of the 
time in the earlier years of their school life. These 
children, as is the case with children who are deaf, 
requiré different school appliances, skilled and 
specially trained teachers, and the use of methods 
which cannot well be carried on in the presence of 
the usual classes without disturbance to these 
classes and embarrassment to the children thus 
specially afflicted. As the children who lack good 
vision advance in their studies they may gradually 
assume their places in the regular school classes,— 
at first for a part and later for most of their school 
instruction. They will for a long time require 
special help in study and in the preparation of their 
lessons. This must be given by teachers specially 
trained to teach the blind; but after the earlier 
years of separate instruction they will gradually ac- 
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quire the ability to mingle and work with the 
normal members of the school upon a more and 
more nearly equal basis. 

In some cities schools for crippled children have 
been established. It may be that for certain 
classes of crippled children such separate schools 
are desirable. It is possible that children who are 
crippled so as to be almost constantly in pain, 
whose nervous systems are more or less shattered 
by the sufferings they have endured and do en- 
dure day by day, or children who lack even rea- 
sonable control of their bodies or their limbs ow- 
ing to paralysis or similar afflictions, or children 
whose physical misfortunes are such as to render 
them unsightly or loathsome in appearance, should 
be segregated from other children in rooms where 
special freedom can be allowed them, special ap- 
pliances if needed can be provided for them, and 
special help such as they may require can be given. 
3ut where children are not seriously crippled, 
where they are defective only to the extent of an 
arm or a leg, or have such minor physical mis- 
fortunes as do not deprive them of reasonable 
physical strength and activity, it seems far better 
that they should remain members of the regular 
classes. They must, after leaving school, become 
members of the community, where they will be in 
competition with and will constantly meet people 
who are normal. The training they get in school, 
meeting such pupils in the competition of the class- 
room and the playground, is a valuable exercise for 
them in preparing for the work of life. The little 
courtesies and the consideration which can and 
ought to be shown them by the other pupils of 
the school offer, also, excellent training for the 
other children of the school who are normal. For 
these reasons it seems to me that only the seri- 
ously crippled or incapacitated or the unsightly 
ought, on account of their crippled condition, to 
be segregated in separate schools. 

For the remaining class, those who are mentally 
defective, the interests both of normal children, 
who would otherwise be kept in their company, 
and the interests of the mentally defective children 
themselves would require that they be put into spe- 
cial classes, where they may have such considera- 
tion, such freedom from conventional methods, 
such special appliances, and such specially skilled 
and sympathetic teachers as their unfortunate con- 
dition requires. It is especially important that 
these children should have every opportunity for 
the training of the hands. Often the sluggish or 
undeveloped intellect may be stimulated or de- 
veloped through the work of the hands. The pe- 
culiar nervousness which these children often 
show, the perverseness which often characterizes 
them, when subjected to the usual school methods 
or conditions, may, in a multitude of instances, be 
avoided by placing them under the care of properly 
skilled teachers and under proper schoolroom con- 
ditions. 

It is unfortunately true that many of these men- 
tally defective children cannot be so educated as to 
become self-directing, self-sustaining members of 
the community. They may be trained to certain 
useful arts, to certain habits of industry; they may 
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become useful workers in various lines under wise 
direction; but great numbers of them will never 
be able to become self-controlled, self-directing, 
self-supporting citizens. Special work in these 
special classes will go far to cultivate in them 
habits of industry and good conduct, some indus- 
dustrial skill, and finally a good disposition towards 
the community and towards those with whom they 
must work and upon whom they must be de- 
pendent for direction and suggestion if not for 
care and support. 


——_ 0——__ 


HAS THE PRODUCT OF OUR SCHOOLS REASON- 
ABLE FITNESS IN SCHOLARSHIP AND PER- 
SONAL QUALITIES FOR CITIZENSHIP? 


SUPERINTENDENT SAMUEL HAMILTON, 
Allegheny County, Pa. 


The ultimate purpose of all school work is char- 
acter and citizenship. To these ends school makes 
its contribution through the lessons, the methods, 
the management, the games, and through the per- 
sonality of the teacher. 

But there is a demand for a higher type of civic 
integrity. Citizenship needs more oak and _ less 
straw in its fibre; more iron in its blood, more hon- 
esty in the heart, and more moral courage in the 
soul. 

What knowledge contributes most to citizenship? 

(1) A knowledge of American history, especially 
the personal elements that stir the hero worship of 
the child and awaken his patriotic emotions. (2) 
A definite knowledge of how the state legislates 
and exercises control. (3) A knowledge of the 
institutional life of the state. (4) An elementary 
knowledge of political science and economics. 

What virtues are most essential to citizenship? 

(1) Honesty as a personal asset is of first impor- 
tance to citizenship. Most of our political evils 
their tap-roots in dishonesty. Election 
frauds, graft in public life, and political machines 
are due mainly to the misuse of money in politics. 
(2) The second virtue essential to good citizenship 
is moral courage. Political evils are entrenched 
behind the ramparts of vice, secrecy, corruptions, 
and party platforms. In the presence of these evils 
the citizen must be a man of courage and convic- 
tion. (3) The third quality essential to good citi- 
zenship is common sense. It is the power to 
weigh rival policies, detect political shams, and to 
select what is wisest and best. 

To inculcate these virtues into the life and char- 
actor of the child the school must operate through 
two great laws: (1) Moral training must call into 
exercise the virtues it would inculcate. (2) Moral 
must within certain limits, at least, leave 
with the pupil the right of choice. Without this 
right authority degenerates into tyranny and obe- 
dience into slavery. And slavery contributes little 
to self government. Czar rule in school gives in 
the place of self government a sham that is too 
frail to stand the tests of modern citizenship. (3) 
Manual training helps to inculcate these civie vir- 
tues. It aids in strengthening weak wills, and by 
dealing with things teaches honesty, accuracy, 
truthfulness, and caution. 
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In the making of the courses of study we have 
some things yet to learn. The average high school 
course would suggest that we are still living in the 
age of the Renaissance rather than in the age of sci- 
ence. We worship at the shrines of the past and 
neglect the altars of the present. We crucify liv- 
ing issues and deify dead ones. 

But these conditions will not always prevail. 
Public education is the deliberate effort of the state 
to make a better citizen. And to this end it must 
more directly give the work that will produce the 
desired end. 


——— 


GROWTH: HOW CONTINUED. 


SUPERINTENDENT WILBUR F. Gorpy, 
Springfield, Mags. 

The quality of the teaching is the pivotal fact in 
any school system. The merit system, enforced 
with fearless and impartial justice in making ap- 
pointments, constitutes a good beginning. The 
next step is to provide effective means to prevent 
teachers from being narrowed by the specialized 
work of the schoolroom, and to stimulate their 
continuous growth in professional knowledge and 
spirit and in cultural breadth. 

The superintendent is the director of a compli- 
cated normal school system, in which work of a 
highly professional character is daily carried on, 
every teacher being a student, and every school- 
room a laboratory where educational principles 
are tested and applied. 

The distinct aim of the merit system of promo- 
tional or professional examinations is to increase 
the teacher’s salary as a reward of merit for in- 
teaching efficiency and for enlarged 
breadth of view of the relation existing between 
the school and the life and work of the world. This 
definitely organized movement to condition the ad- 
vance in salary upon the value of service rendered, 
and to measure such value not by length of ser- 
vice, but by increased interest on the one hand and 
by specialized knowledge and general scholarship 
on the other, signifies much for the future of 
American public schools. If it is true, as has often 
been said, that the teacher makes the school, and 
if it is equally true, as I believe, that the superin- 
tendent and his co-workers in supervision have 
much to do with making the teacher, the transcen- 
dent value of our work in its bearing upon profes- 
sional interest and scholastic attainment must be 
strikingly evident to all. 


creased 
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WHAT HAS BEEN THE EFFECT UPON THE IN- 
DIVIDUAL PUPIL OF THE MULTIPLICITY 
OF BRANCHES AND THE REFINE- 
MENT OF METHODS ? 
STaTE SUPERINTENDENT Epmunp A. 


Ohio. 


JONI Ss, 


This subject suggests a comparison of results 
obtained in the old-time schools, when the pupils 
devoted their entire attention to a few branches, 
and when teacher and pupil were allowed the larg- 
est liberty, and the schools of to-day, with their 
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greatly enriched courses of-study, systematic grad- 
ing, and close supervision. 

Formerly the three R’s, with grammar, geogra- 
phy, and United States history, constituted the 
course in the elementary school. To these we 
have now added, with but little elimination from 
any of them, four or more years of language les- 
sons, a good deal of literature, a much more ex- 
tended course in geography, physiology, civics, 
music, drawing, art study, physical culture, manual 
training, and domestic science, and, in some in- 
stances, the elements of algebra and geometry. 

Many of our city high schools are now offering 
to the student advantages superior to a good many 
of the colleges in the early days of the republic. 

Colleges have increased their requirements for 
admission, and in order to meet the demands of 
individual students have multiplied their courses 
until the number of semester courses now open to 
undergraduates at Cornell University is 510; at 
the University of Michigan, 698; and at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 681. 

These changes have come largely as a result of the 
demands of the times. The old curriculum would 
not answer for to-day. We are living in a wonder- 
ful age. New discoveries and new inventions have 
revolutionized the industrial and business world. 
The business methods of our fathers would not 
answer at all to-day. A spirit of commercialism 
pervades the atmosphere. It is an age of hurry 
and get there. Short-cuts are in demand. This 
spirit of haste is influencing our students. They 
are anxious to find a short route to knowledge and 
to enter as soon as possible upon a professional or 
business career. There is a willingness to sacri- 
fice thoroughness in order to gain time. But 
time is an important factor in education, and no 
one has yet succeeded in hastening child develop- 
ment or lessening the time required for reaching 
maturity. 

The multiplicity of branches naturally tends to 
superficial work. In letters received from several 
college presidents, the opinion is expressed that 
students enter college to-day better informed than 
formerly, but with less power to think and less 
ability to grapple successfully with the problems of 
college life. 

The remedy is elimination and correlation. We 
would not go back to the course of former days. 
A large number of pupils in the elementary 
schools will never receive high school or college 
training. They have aright to some knowledge of 
literature, history, and of the trees, flowers, and 
birds of their own neighborhood. What is needed 
is the teacher of superior qualifications and love of 
children who can correlate these studies with 
reading, language lessons, and geography. 

Any course of study is too much crowded that 
does not allow the pupils a half hour or more of 
quiet, uninterrupted study in the preparation of the 
lessons. 

One of the most valuable results that can come 
to our boys and girls from their training in the 
elementary and secondary schools and college is 
the ability to focus the attention upon one subject 
for a considerable period of time and the power of 
clear and rational thinking. . 
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ORDER OF DEVELOPMENT OF STUDIES SUITED 
TO EACH STAGE OF MENTAL DEVELOPMENT. 


Wittiam E. CHANCELLOR, 
Superintendent of Schools, Washington. 

There are different theories of development; 
first, that each individual repeats in his own life 
the history of the race. A second theory, growing 
out of the first, is that the individual is to be con- 
verted, irrespective of his own powers and inter- 
ests, into a useful member of society by fixed 
courses and exercises. These are false to human 
nature and actually injurious to the very civiliza- 
tion whose welfare they are supposed to conserve 
and to promote. The unrecognized theory behind 
the prevailing practice of the schools is oppor- 
tunism, which is calculated to develop unwar- 
ranted peculiarities in the educational courses of 
the various communities. This is a kind of natural 
evolution, antagonistic to civilization, which is de- 
liberative, intentional evolution. There is a theory 
of development which is purely psychological, as- 
suming that life is a process of originating mo- 
tives, of acquiring ideals, and of enforcing values. 
This process results in an educated adolescent, 
ready at eighteen or twenty years of age to en- 
counter successfully the realities of the world, be- 
cause he has become intelligent, efficient, and 
moral. Intelligence is the activity of the soul, 
stimulated by motives in action in order to learn 
what the world is. Efficiency is intelligence obedi- 
ent to ideals produced by reflection upon the facts 
of the world when subjected to the criticism of the 
human reason. Morality is efficiency working in 
harmony with values as established in the soul 
that knows both itself and the environine world. 
To produce intelligence is the aim of the primary 
grades; to produce efficiency, the aim of the gram- 
mar grades; to produce morality, the aim of the 
secondary grades. We must reject the historical 
theory, the social theory, and the opportunist or 
evolutionary theory. The psychological theory 
must prevail in the construction of courses of 
study. This theory would greatly change and 
simplify the school curriculum. 

—O—— 
BETTER TRAINING FOR THE NON-AVERAGE 
INDIVIDUAL. 
PRESIDENT JoHN R. Kirk, 
Kirksville (Missouri Normal School. 

Training is a term badly overworked. It means 
repetition, imitation, and unprofitable routine. It 
magnifies drilling and minimizes initiative and 
thinking. The dog and pony show illustrates 
what can’ be done by training. The most perfect 
training degenerates into semi-consciousness and 
irresponsible repetition, as when children solve 
problems by models set for them by their teachers. 

Every class of children or students contains 
three groups: First, the non-average of a higher 
group, including the best pupils; second, the large 
middle group, called average pupils; and third, a 
non-average lower group, who learn with diffi- 
culty. 

Grading and classifying pupils is a mere ap- 
proximation of values. Often a pupil is average 


or non-average because he is or is not of the 
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same type of 
The curriculum and 


intellect as his teacher. 
the daily lessons are 
necessarily adapted to the middle group, 
or the so-called average persons. The 
curriculum must be adapted to the highest good of 
the largest numbers. Hence, the non-average 
higher group have not enough to do and must be 
promoted individually. The non-average lower 
group have too much to do, and must, from time 
to time, be reclassified into lower groups. The 
inequalities of instruction and training cannot be 
wholly remedied through the department of ad- 
ministration. Some would have an extra teacher 
for each schoolroom to aid backward individuals 
in catching up and keeping up. This plan is ex- 
pensive and unfair. A better plan would furnish 
an extra teacher for both the best and the poorest 
pupils; but this is impracticable. 

Ideal results can only come when all classrooms 
are presided over by ideal teachers. Efficiency in 
reaching individuals cannot be secured by the mere 
training of the mediocre persons in methods of 
procedure. It can never come through acceptance 
of the doctrine promulgated from the universities 
to the effect that a half educated person is good 
enough to teach in the elementary schools, while 
a fully educated person is necessary in the high 
schools. If anyone needs a college education it is 
the teacher in the grammar school grades. When 
a normal school diploma covers a good college 
education, and a diploma from a teachers’ college 
in the university represents knowledge of child- 
hood and adolescence gained through personal ex- 
perience in teaching, and when teachers are em- 
ployed in view of personal qualities, as well as de- 
grees, then an approach to universally efficient in- 
struction will be possible. The best that can be 
said of a diploma is that it is prima facie evidence 
of attainments. It is not fundamental. It is 
merely a valuable and desirable conventionality. 

The non-average individual now has his due 
share of attention and training wherever he has a 
teacher of good personality, sound scholarship, 
and ability to devise methods oi procedure adapted 
to each day’s needs without referring back to a 
book, a normal school, a teachers’ college, or the 
direction of a principal or superintendent. 


—_0Oo-——_ 
SUB-NORMAL CHILDREN. 
SUPERINTENDENT JOHN DIETRICH, 


Colorado Springs. 

“Tt is the function of the state to force men to be 
free.” It is the right of every child to receive an 
education. The opportunity and the means should 
be provided bv the parent and the state. Even the 
defective child is capable of taking some sort of 
education that will make him a happier and a more 
useful citizen than he would otherwise be. He is 
entitled to all he is capable of receiving, whether 
that be five talents, two talents, or one talent— 
“Every man according to his several ability.” 
“Education is a productive expenditure, not mere 
charity.” 

Problems pertaining to the welfare of normal 
children have been met and discussed, and better 
ways provided for their development. Until within 
the last fifteen years little attention has been given 
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to the defective or backward child. The great 
progress that has been made in the department of 
special education during the last decade is another 
evidence of the whole-hearted educational spirit of 
the American people. 

These problems thus forced upon us by the de- 
fective classes must be met. The schools of the 
small city as well as those of the large city must 
share in their solution. In many instances the 
work of the small city, through its school system, 
will necessarily be indirect. This will be especially 
true in cities ranging from two to five thousand 
inhabitants. In cities having from five to fifty 
thousand inhabitants the work may be direct. 

That there is a real need for special work for the 
betterment of sub-normal children in the schools 
of the smaller cities is self-evident, but in many 
of these places the mere suggestion of an attempt 
to do something for these unfortunates would 
bring forth the cry so often heard upon the eve of 
a needed innovation, “Oh, the cost! The cost!” 
But in this instance the cost need not be alarming. 
The principal item of expense in the small city 
would be the salary of trained teachers for this 
special department. Should it not be desirable to 
set apart a room in a regular school building, a 
cottage could be built on some site already 
owned by the district, at a nominal cost. The av- 
erage city, to say from fifteen to forty thousand in- 
habitants, would have enough of defective pupils 


to warrant the organization of at _ least 
one dapartment of such pupils, and if so- 
called slow and dull pupils are to receive 


special treatment there would be need for several 
ungraded departments. The enrollment in these 
special departments should not exceed, say fifteen 
pupils. In the smaller cities ranging from one 
thousand to fifteen thousand inhabitants, special 
classes for defectives could be organized in the 
same department with normal childrén. While 
this plan is far from ideal and is not conducive to 
the best interests of normal or sub-normal pupils, 
it would be found far better than no plan at all for 
caring for defectives. It is highly important and 
conducive to the interest of both the normal and 
sub-normal children that they be in 
rooms. 
seated. 

work of 


separate 
Both classes will do better work when so 
This will be found especially true of the 

defective children. Every precaution 
should be taken to have defective children escape 
from the feeling of inferiority. Very much will be 
gained by having them associate with their peers. 
Where there are enough of these defectives to war- 
rant more than one special department in the same 
school there should be a complete segregation of 
the sexes in the schoolroom, but not on the play- 
ground, provided, however, that the playground 


is under the supervision of 


some officer of the 


school during intermission hours. 

It should be the aim of the special department 
to use the course of study of the regular school, 
but it will be found necessary to modify it to suit 
the capacity and the needs of the several grades of 
defectives. Much may be accomplished for these 
children mentally and morally .through a_ rigid 
course of physical development. Much attention 
should be given to industrial work, nature study, 
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and physical culture, especially out-of-door exer- 
cise. The fundamental branches should be pre- 
sented in a simple and practical way. No attempt 
should be made to cover a previously specified 
amount of work. 

Only trained teachers should be placed in charge 
of these departments. The best teachers will be 
those who have had experience with the healthy 
mental type of pupils. Teachers of defectives 
should be sympathetic. The state should license 
them and should in some way manifest a compli- 
mentary recognition of their skill or fitness for 
this special work. Such recognition would en- 
courage first-class teachers to seek positions in 
schools for sub-normal children. 

—————— 


RURAL SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 
State SUPERINTENDENT J. W. OLSEN, 


Minnesota, 
The country child is entitled to just as efficient 
and helpful supervision as is the city child. At 


present he is not getting it. State superintendents 
and others in authority, throughout the country 
generally, agree that school work in our cities is 
more closely and more ably supervised than that 
of the country. Some states have practically no 
supervision of rural schools. Others do not pre- 
scribe by law educational or professional qualifica- 
tions for their rural superintendents, and elect 
them amid the turmoil incident to political cam- 
paigns; and with rare exceptions rural supervision 
is shamefully underpaid as compared with city su- 
pervision. In order to secure highly trained, scho- 
larly, and competent superintendents it is necessary 
to pay a living wage, all necessary traveling ex- 
penses incurred in the performance of duty, and de- 
vise some plan whereby the self-respecting edu- 
cator of scholarly instincts can be selected for this 
important service without going into a wire-pull- 
ing contest in the sawdust of politics. 

The appointment of the rural supervising offi- 
cer by a board of education is proving generally 
satisfactory, but an election by a direct vote is 
proving generally unsatisfactory. Why should 
not the present successful system of selecting city 
superintendents by boards of education be adapted 
to the needs of rural school supervision? Why 
should not boards of education representing the 
county or some other logical unit of government be 
authorized to go into the open market of the coun- 
try, and secure the best superintendents that a 
reasonable amount of money will purchase, regard- 
less of politics, the accident of residence, or any 
other consideration, except the best interests of the 
service? May we not expect that this plan would 
induce some of our most hopeful young men and 
women to place themselves in special training for 
this responsible service? 

lelecediibienin 


THE SEPARATION OF THE INSUBORDINATE 
AND INCORRIGIBLE CHILDREN FROM 
THE REGULAR SCHOOL. 

SUPERINTENDENT W. C. MARTINDALE, 
Detroit. 
After eliminating those pupils, incorrigible and 
insubordinate, on account of some physical disa- 
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bility, we must consider truants and those incor- 
rigible and insubordinate cases arising from en- 
vironment. Within this latter class, and creating a 
problem difficult of solution, are those boys who 
find the regular school routine dull and uninterest- 
ing. They like action and physical activity. 
Being older than their fellows in the regular classes, 
they rebel against prevailing methods. Their very 
natures seem to cry for emancipation from the 
grind. . For this class of pupils we have estab- 
lished in different elementary schools throughout 
Detroit seven rooms, known as “Ungraded 
Schools.” With fewer pupils than the regular 
grade teacher, the teacher of the ungraded school 
has more opportunity to study his pupils. The 
ungraded teacher also has more opportunity to 
work out his individual ideas in assignment of 
work, 

While manual training is a part of the assign- 
ment in the regular grades, in ‘our ungraded 
schools organized games and manual training are 
special features. Indeed, methods involving a 
great deal of physical activity have been found pe- 
culiarly serviceable. Five of the ungraded schools 
are in charge of men, two are in charge of women. 
Each ungraded school is a centre for a district 
comprising adjacent elementary schools. 
“district” has its own attendance officer. 

Let me sum up briefly then the means which 
would seem most effective in reducing the number 
of incorrigible and insubordinate pupils in our 
schools and of retaining as many pupils as possi- 
ble through the elementary grades :— 

I, The number of seats in any one class- 
room should not exceed forty (40). 
A thorough physical examination of all 

pupils should be made as to sight, 

hearing, adenoid growth, and other 
physical defects which may be causes 
of insubordination. 

(b) We should remedy these defects, as far 
as possible, through treatment. 

Temporarily or permanently segregate 
in special rooms backward children, 
deaf children, and others who need 
special methods of instruction. 

(b) Establish ungraded schools for certain 
classes of boys. 

IV. Modify courses of study by:— 

(a) The introduction of manual training 
into the middle and upper elemen- 
tary grades. 

(b) The introduction in the upper elemen- 
tary grades of other subjects of study 
more profitable than some of those 
now pursued. Such changes may be 
suited to the needs of different parts 
of the city. 

(c) For every subject introduced a subject 
previously taught should be omitted. 

In conclusion, let me say that such men as Froe- 
bel and Pestalozzi divined things which a later sci- 
ence has followed out and justified. The sympa- 
thetic and inspired teacher is still the greatest 
factor. There is as much in knowing and loving 
children as in scientific training. We want both 
united in our ideal teacher. In the schools we are 
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not dealing with commoxities; we are not dealing 
with the mental or the physical alone, we are deal- 
ing with the immortal part of man. This may be 
an archaic doctrine, but I still believe in it, and 
therefore I believe that the hope of our schools 
must always be in the personality of the teacher. 
—0——_ t 


THE OVER-CROWDED CURRICULUM. 
A SYNOPSIS. 


SUPERINTENDENT G. V. BucHANAN, 
Sedalia, Mo. 


The public school curriculum of to-day tontains 
more branches of study and more drills than did 
that of half a century ago. This fact, if taken 
alone, would suggest an over-crowded condition. 
To the elementary school course of that date there 
have been added—in response to public demand— 
commonly, elementary algebra or geometry, vocal 
music (as a required study), drawing, nature study, 
manual training, and civics, with some broadening 
of the course in English. 

This addition looks formidable, but it should be 
remembered that the length of the school year has 
been increased and that much time and effort are 
saved to the pupils of the present by the omission 
of certain subjects in arithmetic and much detail 
work in our history and in the geography of for- 
eign countries, as not demanded by present condi- 
tions. : 

It is also true that our present courses in Eng- 
lish give a more practical use of our language, and 
with far less time and effort than in the past. It is 
the belief of many teachers of wide experience that 
the time spent on such drill as vocal music, draw- 
ing, and much of manual training does not pre- 
vent the old-time development in the essential 
branches, but by being interspersed with them, 
forms recreation periods that fit the pupils for 
more effective work on the heavier branches. As 
the recess time is to the body, so the bright, 
spirited drill is to the mind. 

In the high school curriculum there is but little 
suggestion of crowding, because the number of 
branches has not been increased in the ratio of the 
increase in the length of courses. 

There are two evils which might result from an 
overcrowding of the curriculum—injury to the 
health of pupils and lack of such complete 
knowledge as gives efficiency and 
the pupil. 

30th of these evils have always been present, 
and it seems to me that we have not sufficient evi- 
dence to prove their cause generally due to full- 
ness of the curriculum, nor that they are relatively 
ou the increase. 


courage to 


We grant that the curriculum, especially of the 
elementary school, should not be allowed to out- 
grow the capacities of a majority of the pupils, yet 
we should not lose sight of the fact that much of it 
should be only suggestive, should only open the 
doors to departments of art, contemplation, and re- 
search which invite to unlimited occupation and 
growth. 

We should not be too easily moved by criticisms 
of the product of the schools. Such criticisms 
have always existed and there never was a time 
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when social and commercial life made such heavy 
demands on the schools as in this opening decade 
of the twentieth century. 
—Oo-——_ 
THE CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL AND THE NEW 
AGRICULTURE. 


SUPERINTENDENT QO. J. KERN, 
Winnebago County, Il. 


The country school affects the welfare of more 
people than does the city school; hence the im- 
provement of the country school is the most vital 
educational problem of the hour. 

The colleges of agriculture and experiment sta- 
tions are developing a new agriculture, a scientific 
agriculture. The work of soil surveys; discoveries 
in agricultural chemistry and agricultural botany ; 
farm mechanics with reference to improvement of 
farm machinery and the possibilities of home 
economics clearly demonstrate the importance of 
higher education for the American farmer. What 
is needed is a new educational organization for the 
great mass of country children who will never pass 
outside of the boundaries of the home districts so 
far as school training is concerned. 

The union of several country schools with a high 
school accessible to all the country children is the 
only solution for universal agricultural education. 
The consolidated school will do three things at 
least. First, it will bring about the spiritualiza- 
tion of agriculture by widening the horizon of the 
farmer, place him in a more sympathetic attitude 
towards the beauty of country life,enlarge his social 
interests and the influence of music, art, literature, 
and science in the country life, and “the man 
behind the plow,” or “the man behind the cow,” 
will become a new man. And with the new man 
will come a new spirit to his work. Second, con- 
solidation will vitalize the course of study for the 
country child by including in his training the things 
in his environment. The course of study for the 
country child will not be patterned after the city 
school. The country high school will treat of soil 
physics, agricultural botany and chemistry, farm 
mechanics, and home economics. The country. 
child will be consciously in touch with life. Third, 
the consolidated school will secure better tra ned 
teachers for the country children. These teachers 
will bring the country school and the country home 
closer together to meet the conditions of a new 
country life. What is needed is a general educa- 
tional campaign for several years to make the 
farmers realize this. 

inentiliipections 
SAYINGS. 

Lawton B. Evans: Restricted teaching—hbecause 
of programs and examinations—and not the en- 
richment, that is the trouble with the school. The 
school should intefpret and explain life as it is and 
as it should be. 

Payson Smith: There is no need of apologizing 
for the introduction of any subject into the schools. 

Payson Smith: Make the school system fit 
the children, not the children fit the system. 

Samuel Hamilton: Man is better than money; 


character than cash; growth in grace than growth 
in wealth. 
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NATIVITY OF CITY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Maine is the only state in the North that has 
only natives as city superintendents. 

Maine also furnishes forty-one city superin- 
tendents and two state superintendents to other 
states, leading all other states in this regard. 

New Hampshire takes three from Maine, one 
from Massachusetts, one from Canada, and sup- 
plies eight for herself. She also furnishes twenty- 
two to other states, eighteen of whom are to 
Massachusetts. 

Vermont goes to New York, Illinois, and Can- 
ada for one each, furnishing the rest herself. She 
has sent sixteen to other states, of whom thirteen 
are in Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts has by far the most city and town 
superintendents, no one of whom receives less than 
$1,500 salary. There are sixty who are natives of 
Massachusetts. This is more than the entire num- 
ber of city superintendents at such salaries in any 
other state. There are also twenty-eight from 
Maine, eighteen from New Hampshire, thirteen 
from Vermont, twelve from New York, three from 
Connecticut, two each from Rhode Island, Ohio, 
and Canada, and one each from Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Illinois, Missouri, New Jersey, Maryland, 
Georgia, Pennsylvania, Iowa, England, and Scot- 
land. In all Massachusetts has more than one 
hundred and fifty city and town superintendents, 
to one of whom is paid $6,000, to six $5,000, to six 
from $4,000 to $5,000, to twenty-five from $2,500 
to $4,000, and the rest from $1,500 to $2,500. 

Massachusetts has no near rival in the matter of 
city supervision. 

Massachusetts also furnishes a goodly number 
of city superintendents for other states. 

Rhode Island goes outside for more than half of 
her city superintendents, getting five from Maine, 
three from Massachusetts, and one from Connecti- 
cut. 

Connecticut goes outside for considerably more 
than half of her city superintendents, having four 
from New York, two each from Massachusetts, 
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and Ohio, and one each from Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Pennsylvania. 

New York, outside of New York city, has sev- 
eral high-salaried city superintendents, in all about 
thirty-five, of which she furnishes about three-fifths 
herself, going to Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont? Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania for one or two each. 

New York also furnishes thirty city superintend- 
ents to other states, Massachusetts leading with 
twelve. 

New Jersey goes outside for considerably more 
than half of her city superintendents, getting six 
from Pennsylvania, three from Massachusetts, two 
from New York, and one each from Maryland, 
Rhode Island, Canada, and Scotland. 

Pennsylvania supplies about three-fourths of her 
city superintendents, getting five from New York, 
and others from Virginia, Ohio, Vermont, and 
Connecticut. 

Pennsylvania has furnished city superintendents 
for Connecticut, New Jersey (six), Ohio, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Colorado, and California. 

Ohio provides nearly all of her city superin- 
tendents, getting but five from outside. Outside 
she has supplied city superintendents as follows: 
Connecticut takes two; Pennsylvania, one; Indi- 
ana, two; Illinois, four; Wisconsin, one; Iowa, one; 
Massachusetts, two; Kansas, one; California, one. 

Indiana supplies the larger part of her city super- 
intendents, getting only two each from New York 
and Ohio, and one each from Michigan and IIli- 
nois. She furnishes few city superintendents for 
other states. 

Illinois has comparatively few city superintend- 
ents on good salaries outside of Chicago, and she 
gets four of these from Ohio, and one each from 
Iowa, New York, Massachusetts, Indiana, Maine, 
and Canada. She has furnished one or two city 
superintendents to Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Massachusetts, and Missouri. 
The state is not relatively numerous in her supply 
of city superintendents at home or abroad. Out- 
side of Chicago, probably not more than twenty- 
five on a good salary. 

Michigan gets four city superintendents from 
New York, and one each from Massachusetts, In- 
diana, Illinois, Canada, and Scotland, 
the rest herself. 

Wisconsin supplies most of her city superin- 
tendents, getting a few from Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Illinois, lowa, and Ohio. 

Iowa gets about half of her city superintendents 
from Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Ohio, and 
Illinois. 

Missouri goes to Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Indiana, and Illinois for nearly half of her city 
superintendents. 

Colorado gets nearly half of her city superin- 
tendents from Michigan, Kansas, Indiana, and 
Pennsylvania. 

California gets half of her city superintendents 
from Missouri, Kentucky, West Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Iowa, and Ohio. 


furnishing 
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PRIDE IN THE COMRADESHIP OF BOOKS. 


Whenever the President of the United States 
has visited any city in the North, South, East, or 
West, the school children have been assembled 
somewhere on the line of march and have formed 
a prominent feature of the occasion. Invariably he 
puts his hand on the head of some pupil or shakeg 
the hand of some of the students, and for years 
this is told of by fond parents, .and if, perchance, 
from some school he accepts a bouquet, the whole 
school has a kind of sacred halo about it for a long 
time. 

These same children and young people have the 
privilege of sitting for a whole evening with even 
nobler and more eminent men than a President. 
They can be talked to by Irving, Bryant, Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Whittier, Longfellow, Holmes, or 
Lowell, when these men are at their best. The 
quintessence of their thought and love may be the 
comrade for an evening or a Sunday afternoon of 
anyone. How many avail themselves of such an 
honor? 

The number will be multiplied many fold when 
the schools can make authors a genuine delight to 
children and young people. 

This is, then, one of the vital problems of the 
school, to lead children to find delight, perma- 
nently, in the best literary comradeship. 





——- <O> 
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LEADERSHIP IN RURAL SCHOOL CONDITIONS. 


Concord, Mass., was the first town in the United 
States to conceive the idea of consolidation of rural 
schools, and Massachusetts was the first state to 
make consolidation well nigh universal. Northeast- 
ern Ohio was the first section of the country to agi- 
tate consolidation nationally and to apply it under 
serious difficulties, but to County Superintendent 
O. J. Kern of Illinois is due the credit of applying 
consolidation, and, when that was impossible, 
beautifying and otherwise improving rural school 
buildings, rooms, and grounds in an entire county. 
It is almost literally true that not a teacher in his 
county is working under the disadvantageous con- 
ditions which are elsewhere quite general. This 
has been accomplished by publicity and personal 
championship and leadership. 

Mr. Kern mastered, historically and from observa- 
tion, the achievement in other places, then by pic- 
tures and illustrated lectures he made known all 
through his county what had been done and what 
could be done, and by personal work in one dis- 
trict after another throughout the county made the 
good contagions, until the county is, indeed, beau- 
tiful and every way delightful in its rural school 
conditions. Then he issued reports upon his work, 
highly illuminated, which were in demand from one 
end of the country to the other. This made op- 
portunities for him to lecture, so that he is now a 
national leader in the matter of improving rural 
school conditions, and this has led to the issuance of 
a book* which is a revelation as to the possibilities 
along this line of improvement. It is not too much 
to say that Mr. Kern has been privileged to do 
more than any other, I had almost said than all 


* “ among Country Schools,” Ginn & Co. Price, $1.25 
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others, in the promotion of the betterment of rural 
school conditions. 

In a sentence it may be said that he has perfected 
consolidation and school grounds improvement, has 
secured local support and general adoption, and 
has nationalized it by lectures, reports, and a com- 
plete story in book form. 


te tenet. ade 
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SMALLER CLASSES. 


One of the next reforms must be in the matter of 
the size of the classes in the grades. Great im- 
provement has been made in the country asa 
whole, in that now few schools have so many as 
fifty to a class, whereas it is not a great while since 
the school with as few as fifty was the exception. 

All in all the best results in the United States 
are probably cbiained in the Francis W. Parker 
school, Webster street, Chicago, of which Miss 
Flora J. Cook is principal and Mrs. Emmons 
Blaine is associate principal. Many conditions 
contribute to the success, but the greatest element 
is the fact that no teacher has more than twenty 
pupils. 

Miss Cook thinks that if all other conditions 
were favorable a teacher might have thirty pupils, 
but the right kind of work is impossible with so 
many as forty. 

Miss Cook fits her pupils for the best colleges 
unusually well and at the same time teaches many 
other things which do not help for college. About 
half the work looks towards a first-class college 
preparation and the other half for life work di- 
rectly. No school could do both as she is doing 
them if there were forty pupils toa class. With 
twenty it is comparatively easy. 

Of course the change must come gradually. 
Exceptional schools and exceptional classes should 
always be reduced. Whenever a class is seen to 
be one of special difficulty, it should be divided at 
once. This would not materially increase the ex- 
pense of the department. Boston is talking of ex- 
perimenting with the boys’ schools, at least with 
some of them, possibly with only one or two each 
year, but Boston is going to lead the world in the 
experiment in small classes in public schools. Not 


so small as thirty, probably, but relatively small 
classes. 
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CHILD LABOR LAWS. 


Recent reports furnish striking proof of the value 
and effectiveness of the present child labor law of 
Illinois. In 1893, the year of its enactment, one 
child was employed for every seven adults; last 
year the ratio was one to sixty-five. The percen- 
tage of child labor has fallen from 8.2 in 1903 to 
1.5 in 1905. 

While Illinois has special cause for congratula- 
tion on her “child saving” work, the other states 
are by no means indifferent to the evil in question. 
About twenty state legislatures dealt with child 
labor last year, and some of the statutes enacted 
were distinctly notable. Here are a few speci- 
mens :— 

Missouri enacted a compulsory education law, 
which regulates the employment of children until 
sixteen years of age; Massachusetts 2mended her 
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education law so as to require school attendance 
of illiterates up to sixteen; Kansas prohibited the 
employment of minors under sixteen in places dan- 
gerous or injurious to life, limb, health, or morals, 
and fixed the age limit of employment in al other 
places at fourteen; Rhode Island raised the age 
limit from twelve to fourteen; Pennsylvania pro- 
hibited the employment of children under sixteen 
at night and raised the age limit from thirteen to 
fourteen. 


—e ww s 
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HASTEN THE PENSION LAWS. 


The following news item appeared in School, 
New York city, recently :— 

“Miss Brady, a former teacher, who was retired 
before the pension act became a law, was found 
dead in her room last week. Miss Brady had been 
destitute of friends, relatives, or means, and she 
was one of those needy teachers whom the Teach- 
ers’ Benefit Association has aided the past few 
years. She was cared for and buried by the Prim- 
ary Teachers Association, from the balance of the 
funds which it gave to the work of the relief com- 
mittee.” 
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TO HIM THAT HATH SHALL BE GIVEN, AND TO 
HIM ONLY. 


President A. W. Harris of Northwestern Uni- 
versity does not like the system adopted by the 
General Education Board in giving money to needy 
and worthy institutions. Beloit College, for ex- 
ample, might have got $200,000 in the latest dis- 
tribution of funds, if it could have raised $400,000 
additional from other sources, which it could not 
do. Consequently it receives only $50,000. The 
point is that if the college could have raised $400,- 
000 from other sources it would show less need of 
help from the board, while the demonstration of 
greater need brings much less help. __ President 
Harris is not alone in this sentiment. The whole 
scheme of these great gifts is that only the institu- 
tion that has rich friends can have a new rich 
friend. It is not a question as to whether help is 
needed, but how many friends have you who will 
help you? 

ro ae ei ak ES Sn 

Friends of school athletics need to be exceed- 
ing careful lest by over-zeal they bring this interest 
under the same condemnation that has fallen upon 
the fraternities. | Nothing is surer in this world 
than that whatever assumes to be above the school 
itself and its officials will not be tolerated. 





The demand for teachers is far beyond the sup- 
ply. Of course there are candidates in abundance 
where the salary is high and requirements hard to 
meet, but those seeking satisfactory teachers were 
never in such straits as now. 


Every teacher in the United States should be re- 
quired to pass an examination on “Town and 
City,”* and a copy of the book should be presented 
every teacher at public expense. 


The women teachers in New York city can be 
paid the same salaries as men for $5,607,932. What 





*By Frances Gulick Jewett, Ginn & Co. 
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is that in New York? ‘There are twenty men who 
would pay it if they paid their honest taxes. 


The “Mosely teachers” were greatly impressed 
with our American salaries. Some of them were 
willing to stay over or come over and enjoy our 
schedule. 


The outcome of legal contests gives the Pitts- 
burg teachers $120,000 more a year—25 per cent. 
increase for principals and 10 per cent. to grade 
teachers. 


In only four out of the forty-eight of the princi- 
pal cities of the country is the minimum teacher's 
salary equal to the earnings of the street and sewer 


. laborers. 


Lincoln was not aspiring to be president of the 
United States, but merely to do the next thing in 
the best way, and that made him president. 


Delaware has increased the pay of county super- 
intendents from $30 to $75 a month. This is a 
notable sign of the times. 


New York school teachers, 400 in number, have 
appeared in Albany to demand equal salaries for 
men and women in the public schools. 

President Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia 
University has been married to a daughter of Mrs. 
Auguste La Montagne. 

Kansas has a law, recently passed, which makes 
it unlawful for public high school students to be- 


long to fraternities. 


National child labor law has the unanimous sup- 
port of the press of the cou..try. How could it be 
otherwise ?. 


Oklahoma has provided for consolidation of 
rural districts, and the pupils transported at public 
expense. 


Parents’ meetings are being formed in rapid 
succession in Massachusetts. Let the good work 


go on. 


United States is richer than Great Britain and 
Russia combined, and than Germany and France. 


The Peace Society has triymphed, and there 
will be no military carnival at Jamestown. 


The Buffalo teachers are presenting their claim 
to adequate salaries vigorously. 


July 9-12, Los Angeles, National Educational 
Association. 


Indianapolis teachers are expecting a salary in- 
crease. 


Don’t worry over the activities of children. 
This is the summer to go to Alaska. 
A. I. L., Montreal, July 1-4. 


Sense is always sane. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
THE ADJOURNMENT OF CONGRESS. 


The fifty-ninth Congress went out of existence 
amid demonstrations of good feeling. In the 
House, Democrats and Republicans joined in 
praises of the impartiality of Speaker Cannon; the 
last moments were given up to singing, flag-wav- 
ing, and expressions of jollity; and there were 
warm personal tributes to members who had been 
retired to private life by ungrateful constituencies. 
In the Senate proceedings were more dignified, 
but everything was tranquil. Senator Carmack of 
Tennessee had filibustered successfully against the 
ship subsidy bill, which passed the House with 
difficulty two or three days before; and held the 
Senate through a bootless Sunday session while he 
killed time with the reading of ancient documents 
and various digressions. But the Senate stood the 
experience good-humoredly, the more so perhaps 
because it was Mr. Carmack’s last effort. 


THE WORK OF THE SESSION. 

Not much is expected of the short session of any 
Congress in the way of general and constructive 
legislation. The ten or twelve weeks of actual 
time devoted to work are hardly more than enough 
for maturing the appropriation bills. 
But the session just closed was far from being 
without fruit. It witnessed the enactment of legis- 
lation prohibiting the contributions of corporations 
to campaign funds, giving the government a lim- 
ited right of appeal in criminal cases, limiting to 
sixteen the number of consecutive hours that any 
railroad employee can be on duty continuously, 
giving a service pension to all veterans of the Civil 
war of sixty-two years and over, and amending the 
immigration laws with special reference to the 
Japanese. 


necessary 


SENATOR SPOONER’S RESIGNATION. 

(ne of the surprises of the closing days of the 
session was the announcement of the resignation 
of Senator Spooner of Wisconsin. Mr. Spooner 
has been sixteen years in the Senate and had two 
vears more to serve. The reason which he gives 
for his retirement is that he is no longer able to 
make the personal sacrifice which is involved in 
giving up his profession of the law for service in 
the Senate. This is a fresh reminder of the inade- 
quacy of present salaries for the holding in Con- 
gress of men of the highest rank, who have not 
private fortunes with which to sustain themselves 
and provide for their families. Mr. Spooner is one 
of the ablest men in the Senate. He is a fine ora- 
tor and a great constitutional lawyer, and he has 
shown a happy faculty for finding a way out of 
difficulties and providing satisfactory compromises 
at just the nick of time. He will be greatly missed 
in the Senate. 

FOREST RESERVES. 

On March 2 

proclamations 


President 
creating or 


Roosevelt signed 
increasing  thirty- 
two forest reserves in various western states, cover- 
ing an area altogether of 17,000,000 acres. If he 
had waited a day or two, his authority to issue the 
proclamations would have been cut off by an 


(Continued on page 304.] 
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WHO’S WHO IN EDUCATION. 
REY. A. D. MAYO, LL. D. 


Rev. A. D. Mayo, LL. D., celebrated his eighty- 
fourth birthday and sixtieth anniversary of his 
professional and public life January 31 in Wash- 
ington. Dr. Mayoisa nativeof Warwick in Frank- 
lin county, Mass., was educated in the common 
and private schools of his day, but left Amherst 
College in freshman year at twenty-one, because 
of poor health. He became an intimate friend of 
Thomas Starr King and with him studied for the 
ministry in Boston with Dr. Hosea Ballou, 2d, 
afterward first president of Tufts College. Begin- 
ning with a ministry of eight years to the Univer- 
salist Independent Christian Society at Gloucester, 
Rev. Mr. Mayo remained in the ministry from 
1846 to 1880 in Cleveland, Albany, Cincinnati, 
and Springfield, Mass. Frota 1856 to 1866 he was 
interested in general political and educational lec- 
turing in New York and the West. In 1880 Dr. 
Mayo resigned from the Church of the Unity in 
Springfield to assume his “ ministry of education in 
the South,” to which he has been devoted for 
twenty-six years; twenty years to a field campaign 
In behalf especially of the public school for all 
classes and both races in every southern state. 
This “‘ministry” has been in co-operation with the 
state and local authorities, befriended by the nat- 
ional government and foremost educators of both 
sections, conducted through visitation, instruction 
of teachers, public lecturing, personal work in leg- 
islatures and school committees ; free everywhere, 
with the exception of entertainment and to some 
extent of transportation. During these twenty 
years Dr. Mayo has traveled 200,000 miles, and 
the expense of his work has reached $75,000, all 
collected by himself, with no other than personal 
contribution, save for an annual grant for several 
years by the American Unitarian Association. 
Until 1900 Dr. Mayo had taken no summer vaca- 
tion, being engaged at the headquarters in Boston 
in theliterary work of his mission. In 1893, at the 
request of Dr. William T. Harris, late United 
States commissioner of education, Dr. Mayo began 
writing the first detailed history of the American 
common school, from its colonial beginnings in 
Massachusetts, including every state,with especial 
reference to its establishment in all the ex-con- 
federate states since the close of the Civil war. 
During the past six years Dr. Mayo has concen- 
trated his attention upon finishing his work, “The 
History of the American Common School,” now 
nearly completed. He is still busy upon it withthe 
hope of bringing his “ministry” to its close by the 
republication of this work as a whole in several 
volumes.—Springfield Republican. 
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It is little short of idiotic to have the laws in 
many states class everybody under twenty-one as 
of school age. Six to fourteen is what everybody 
understands as the school age. 
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PLANTING AND CARE OF SCHOOL GARDENS. 


BY GEORGE D. CARRINGTON, 6R., 
Auburn, Nebraska. 

The ground which is to be used for the growing 
of flowers, vegetables, or other small plants should 
be very carefully prepared early in the spring. If 
the plat is small, spading would be more satisfac- 
tory than plowing. It should be spaded rather 
deeply. If itis possible to secure some fine, well- 
rotted barnyard manure, a good dressing of it 
should be applied to the ground and spaded in. 
A light dressing of the same manure might well 
be added after the ground has been spaded. 
Never use coarse, strawy manure for garden or 
flower beds, as this loose material is apt to keep 
the ground so loose that it will dry out badly dur- 
ing summer. Care should be used to break up 
any lumps which there may be. After spading, 
the garden should be thoroughly raked until the 
surface at least is fine and mellow. Don’t be 
afraid to step on the garden in raking. After 
deep spading it will be all the better for some 
firming. Never disturb the ground with spade, 
rake, or hoe while it is wet. This is especially 
important in heavy ‘soils. If the ground is 
worked while too wet it will puddle and later bake 
in the sun and wind. 


SOWING SEED, SETTING PLANTS, ETC. 


Care must be exercised not to cover small seeds 
too deeply. The smaller vegetable seeds should 
not be planted more than an inch deep. Of the 
larger seeds, peas may be planted three or four 
inches deep, but beans are best not covered more 
than an inch or two. (It will be interesting to 
the scholars to notice how the peas and beans 
come up. They may be able to explain why peas 
can be planted deeper than beans.) Some of the 
finer flower seeds, such as petunia, for instance, 
should be covered very lightly, just a little earth 
sprinkled over them. It is important that the 
ground be firmed about seeds so that they can ab- 
sorb moisture and germinate promptly. 

In setting trees, shrubs, and plants see that the 
holes are dug large enough for the roots and deep 
enough so that the trees will stand fully as deep 
as they stood before being moved. It is very im- 
portant to see that the earth is firmed well about 
the roots. Let some of the larger boys pack the 

_ ground by treading it with their feet, being careful 
not to bruise the roots. Fill the holes, firming 
the soil as the earth is shoveled in, to within four 
inches of the surface of the ground. Then fill the 
remainder of the hole with dry, loose dirt and leave 
it loose and dry. 

If it is thought necessary to water trees at the 
time they are set, a good time to apply the water 
is just before the loose, dry dirt is added. It is 
not always necessary to water trees. If the 
ground is moist and the weather not too dry and 
windy, they will usually do well without watering. 
If it is thought desirable to water the trees water 
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them thoroughly. They had better be left with- 

out water than to use a single pail of water fortwo 

or three trees. Two or three pails of water are 

none too many for a good-sized tree. A little 

water simply moistens and packs the surface 

ground, increasing the evaporation afterwards. 
CARE OF THE GARDEN. 

Keep the weeds down at all times, since if they 
are allowed to grow they will rob the vegetables 
and flowers of much needed moisture. Cultivate 
the surface of the ground frequently with hoes and 
rakes. These implements are much more useful 
than watering pots in holding moisture in the 
ground. Don’t wait until you can kill large weeds 
by hoeing. Keep the weeds from growing by 
stirring the surface of the ground. 

Trees, shrubs, and the larger vegetables and 
flowers may be mulched toadvantage, using straw, 
hay, or any coarse material which can be obtained. 

The straw should not be applied to the tenderer 
vegetables and flowers until the ground has be- 
come thoroughly warm, say late in May or, early 
in June. A good time to apply a mulch would be 
just before school is out for summer. The very 
best way to kill weeds and hold moisture in the 
ground is to cultivate the Surface soil with the hoe 
and rake until just before school closes and then 
to apply a mulch of straw to kill the weeds and 
hold the moisture for you during the vacation. 

LIST OF PLANTS. 

A considerable number of flowers, shrubs, and 
trees are listed below. Almost any of these can 
be grown easily. It would be best, however, to 
plant a few things the first year. It is much bet- 
ter to plant a few things and care for them well 
than to plant many things and neglect them. 

Trees very desirable for school grounds. —Elm, 
hackberry, honey, locust, Russian olive, green ash, 
Russian mulberry. The last is especially good to 
attract birds. 

Quick-growing trees, not so desirable. —Soft 
maple, box elder-cottonwood, willow. 

Shrubs from nurseries or dooryards.—Tamarisk, 
Van Houte’s spirea, mock orange, lilac, and sncw- 
ball. 

Native shrubs. — Sand cherry, snowberry, coral- 
berry, dogwood, elderberry, buffalo berry, wild 
roses. 

Hardy vines.— Wild grape, Virginia creeper, 
trumpet creeper, honeysuckle. 

Wild flowers. — Blazing star, golden rods, wild 
phlox, spiderwort, wild asters, penstemons, etc. 

Perennial herbaceous flowers. — These are more 
desirable when once established than annuals. 
Many of them blossom early and they are better 
every year. Phlox, coreopsis, columbine, peony, 
golden glow, German iris, tiger lily, etc. 

Annuals. — For climbers use gourds, morning 
glories, hyacinth, bean ( Dolichos ), sweet pea, 


wild cucumber, tall nasturtium, etc. For large- 


growing plants for the background use castor bean, 
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Stella sunflower, double sunflower ( chrysanthe- 
mum-flowered ). Of the smaller plants, the follow- 
ing are desirable and easy of culture: Coreopsis, 
zinnia, coxcomb, petunia, poppy, phlox, portulacca, 
larkspur, balsam (touch-me-not ), verbena, and 
aster The last is especially desirable on account 
of its flowering so late in the fall. 
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TALKS ON SCULPTURE.—(VII.) 


BY LORADO TAFT. 

Nothing could be more characteristic of Greek 
“reserve” than the treatment of the relief which we 
show to-day. Its theme is one of the tenderest of 
ancient legends, the story of Orpheus and Eu- 
rydice, a tale whose sweet pathos has appealed to 
men of every language and of every time. 

Orpheus was a mortal, gifted with supernatural 
powers as a musician. With his lyre he could 
tame the most animals, and even the 
rocks and trees would dance at the sound of his 
magic instrument. His skill was his ruin, how- 
ever, for it won the undying enmity of Apollo, who 
was “something of a musician himself,” and the 
irate god struck his victim in the tenderest spot. 
He tore fair Eurydice from the arms of her loving 
husband and confined her in the gray land of sha- 
dows. Orpheus wandered inconsolable for many 
days, but finally learned where his treasure was 
imprisoned. By means of his art he passed fierce 


ferocious 





ORPHEUS, EURYDICE, AND HERMES. 


Cerberus, the three-headed watchdog of Hades, 
and such was the persuasive magic of his lyre that 
King Pluto finally consented to his leading forth 
his long-lost companion. 
There was one condition. He must not look 
upon his wife’s face until they should arrive in the 
upper world of sunlight. With exultant heart, the 
happy man retraced his groping way until suspicion 
seized him. Could it be that this silent shadow 
which followed him so closely was in truth his be- 
loved Eurydice? Or was he being tricked by the 
powers of darkness? Just as they emerged into 
the light his resolution forsook him. He turned, 
and—she was gone. Hermes, the messenger god, 
had once more laid his inexorable hand upon her. 
The sculptor of this beautiful relief is unknown, 
but as the style is that of the Parthenon frieze, we 
may believe him to have been of the time of 
Phidias or a little later. That he was a true artist 
and a master of the difficult problems of low re- 
lief is proved by this one work. It is worth living 
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to have done a single thing as perfect as this; 
With true poetic instinct, the artist has allowed the- 
fond lovers a moment of parting while Hermes 
waits patiently and sympathetically. But notice- 
that in this supreme moment there are no hys- 
terics; no paroxysms of grief. 

There is dignity in all Greek sculpture of this 
period. “In all things avoid the too much” was 
their motto, and their art was great because of this 
moderation. 

It is so easy to overdo the dramatic—as in later 
periods of art when the emotions became gro- 
tesque—but even the great tombstones are mas- 
terpieces of dignity and reserve. Our ancestors 
used to festoon their monuments with sculptured 
skulls and crossbones, and fairly reveled in the 
horrors of death and decay. The Greeks marked 
their graves with gentle farewells like this, or pic- 
tured family gatherings where the loved one is 
shown preparing for a journey. The very self-con- 
trol of these touching tributes grips fast the heart. 


—Used by permission of the Chicago Record- 
Herald. 
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THE BATTLE OF LEXINGTON. 
[AN EXERCISE.] 
BY FRANCES H. TURNER, BOSTON. 


SINGING —Patriotic Selection. 

1. On the afternoon of the day on which the provin- 
cial congress of Massachusetts adjourned, General Gage 
secretly prepared an expedition to destroy the colony’s 
stores at Concord. But Samuel Adams and John Han- 
cock, at Lexington, received a timely message from War- 
ren, and the committee of safety removed a part of the 
publie stores and secreted the cannon. 

2. On the night of the 18th of April, 800 British 
troops crossed from the foot of the common to EHast 
Cambridge, where they received a day’s provisions, and 
near midnight, after wading through wet marshes, that 
are now covered by a stately town, they took the road 
through West Cambridge to Concord. 

8. Already, at ten o’clock, General Warren had dis- 
patched William Dawes through Roxbury to Lexington, 
and Paul Revere set off by way of Charlestown, stopping 
only to engage a friend to raise the concerted signals. 
Five minutes before the sentinels received the order to 
allow no boats to pass, two friends rowed him past the 
Somerset, man-of-war, across Charles river. 

4. RECITATION—“Paul Revere’s Ride.” 

5. The British troops had not advanced far when the 
firing Of guns and ringing of bells announced that their 
expedition had been heralded before them. From day- 
break to sunrise the summons ran from house to house. 
Express messengers and volleys from minute-men spread 
the alarm. The mighty chorus of voices rose from the 
scattered farmhouses,—‘Come forth, champions of lib- 


erty; now free your country, protect your sons and 
daughters, your wives and homesteads.” 
6. At two in the morning Lexington common was 


alive with the minute-men. The captain, John Parker, 
ordered every one to load with powder and ball, but to 
take care not to be the first to fire. Messengers, sent to 
look for the British regulars, reported that there were no 
signs of their approach. A watch was therefore set, and 
the company dismissed with orders to come together at 
beat of drum. 

7. The last stars were vanishing when the foremost 
party, led by Pitcairn, was discovered, advancing quickly 
and in silence. Alarm guns were fired, and the drums 
beat,—not a call to village husbandmen only, but the 

















we 
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reveille to humanity. Less than seventy obeyed the 
summons, and stood side by side on the village green, 
under the provincial banner, silent and fearless; the 
ground on which they trod was the altar of freedom, 
and they were to furnish the victims. ‘ 

8. The British van, hearing fhe drum and the alarm 
guns, halted to load, the remaining companies came wp, 
and half an hour before sunrise the advance party hur- 
ried forward at double quick time, almost upon a run, 
closely followed by the grenadiers. Pitcairn rode in 
front, and when within five or six rods of the minute-Men, 
cried out, “Disperse, ye villains, ye rebels, disperse! 
Lay down your arms! Why don’t you lay down your 
arms and disperse? The countrymen stood motionless 
in the ranks, witnesses against aggression, too few to re- 
sist, too brave to fly. At this Pitcairn discharged a pis- 
tol, and with a loud voice cried, “Fire!” The order was 
instantly followed, first by a few guns, which did no exe- 
cution, and then by a heavy, close, and deadly discharge 
of musketry. In the disparity of numbers, the common 
was a field of murder, not of battle. Parker, therefore, 
ordered his men to disperse. Then, and not till then, 
did a few of them, on their own intpulse, return the 
British fire. 

9. Day came in all the beauty of an early spring. 
The trees were budding, the grass growing rankly a full 
month before its time, the bluebird and the robin glad- 
dening the genial season, and calling forth the beams of 
the sun, which on that morning shone with the warmth 
of summer, but distress and horror gathered over the in- 
habitants of the peaceful town. There on the green, lay 
in death the grayhaired and the young; the grassy field 
was red “with the innocent blood of their brethren 
slain,” crying from the ground unto God for vengeance. 

10. That death stain on the vernal sward 

Hallowed to freedom all the shore; 
In fragments fell the yoke abhorred,— 
The footstep of a foreign lord 
Profaned the soil no more. 
—W. C. Bryant. 

11. Seven of the men of Lexington were killed, nine 
wounded,—a quarter part of those who stood in arms on 
the green. They gave their lives in testimony to the 
rights of mankind, bequeathing to their country an as- 
surance of success in the mighty strug 
gan. 

12. SINGING.—“Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 

15. After the surviving Americans had withdrawn, the 
British troops fired a volley, huzzaed thrice by way of 
triumph, and after a halt of thirty minutes, marched on 
to Concord. 

14. About seven o’clock the British marched with 
rapid step into Concord, under the brilliant sunshine, 
Left in undisputed possession of the hamlet, they made 
search for stores. To this end one small party was sent 
to the South Bridge over Concord river; three compan- 
ies were stationed as a guard at the North Bridge, while 
three others advanced two miles further, to the residence 
of Colonel Barrett, where arms were thought to have 
been concealed. But they found nothing to destroy ex- 
cept some carriages for cannon. His wife, at their de- 
mand, gave them refreshment, but refused pay, saying, 
“We are commanded to feed our enemy, if he hunger.” 

15. By ten o'clock more than four hundred Ameri- 
cans had assembled on the rising ground above Concord 
Bridge. They saw before them, within gunshot, British 
troops holding possession of their bridge, and in the dis- 
tance a still larger number occupying their town, which, 
from the rising smoke, seemed to have been set on fire. 

16. They had as yet received only uncertain rumors 
of the morning’s events at Lexington. No independence 
had been proclaimed, no war declared. The husband- 
men and mechanics who then stood on the hillock by 


gle which they he- 


Concord River were called -on to act, and their action 
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would be war or peace, submission or independence. 
Prudent statemanship would have asked anxiously for 
time to ponder, and would have missed the moment for 
decision. Wise philosophy would have lost, from hesi- 
tation, the glory of opening a new era on mankind. 

17. The officers, meeting in front of their men, spoke 
a few words with one another, and went back to their 
places. Barrett, the colonel, then gave the order to ad- 
vance, but not to fire unless attacked. As the Americans 
neared the bridge the British began to take up the 
planks; the Americans, to prevent it, quickened their 
step. At this the British fired, and four of the patriots 
fell. 

18. In an instant, Major John Buttrick, of Concord, 
cried aloud, as if with his country’s voice, “lire, fellow- 
soldiers, for God's sake, fire!’’ Two of the British fell; 
several were wounded. In two minutes all was hushed, 
The British retreated in disorder toward their main 
body; the countrymen were left in possession of their 
bridge. This is the world-renowned battle of Concord, 
—ilore eventful than Agincourt or Blenheim. 

19. By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 

Their flag to April's breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 

20, The British, in apparent uncertainty, marched 
and countermarecbed about the town. At last, about 
noon, they left, to return the way they came, along the 
crooked and hilly road that wound through forests and 
thickets. The minute-men and militia who had taken 
part in the fight ran over the hills opposite the bette 
field into the east quarter of the town, and acting each 
from his own impulse, placed themselves in ambush a 
little to the eastward of the village. There they were 
re-enforced by men who were coming in from all 
around, and at that point the chase of the English be- 
gan. 

21. Every piece of woods, every rock by the wayside, 
served as a lurking-place. Scarce ten of the Americans 
were at any time seen together, yet the hills on each side 
seemed to the British to swarm with rebels, as if they 
had been dropped from the clouds, and the road was 
lined by an unintermitted fire from behind stone walis 
and trees. 

22. The British, galled by this constant fire, fatigued, 
and left without ammunition, broke ranks and ran like 
sheep. ‘The timely arrival of Lord Perey, with 1,200 
meu and two field pieces, at length afforded them protec- 
tion, and thus re-enforced they finally made good their 
retreat, arriving in Boston shortly after sunset. 

23. During the day forty-nine Americans were killed, 
thirty-four wounded, and five missing. The loss of the 
British. in killed, wounded, and missing, was 27 

»4. RECITATION.—"The Battle of Lexington,” Ly 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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PERCENTAGE OF ATTENDANCE. 
LEBANON, N. H. 


Though our high school at Lebanon is a rather small 


9 
vo 


one, may I bring the following facts to your notice? 
30y8. Girls, 
Total registration, 1905-'06...........e.06- 49 44 
Registration, September, 1906.............52 19 
Registration of boys, 1905-06......52.7 % of the school 
Registration of boys, September, 
EERE eae ee are a eee 51.5 % of the school 

Lebanon high school has increased from 55 to = 101 
since 1903. 

Our present senior class is composed of nine boys, no 
girls. and of this number seven expect to enter college 
and one hopes to enter a business trades school. This 
allows us to say that 77.8 per cent. of our graduating 
class will go to college next fall. 

Cc. A. Crowell, Jr., 
Principal High School. 


Lebanon, N. H. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


LITERATURE AND LIFE IN SCHOOL. By J. Rose 
Colby. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25, 
net, postpaid. 

Here is a delightful book in a class by itself, opening 
new possibilities. Miss Colby has a mission for the 
schools, aye, for the future, through making real litera- 
ture supplant unworthy writings in the interest of chil- 
dren. She not only tells how to do the right thing in 
the right way but she makes a plea for the doing of the 
right thing in the right way. Miss Colby’s book is a 
persuasive appeal for the study of literature as literature 
in all the years of a child’s school life. To her love for 
and knowledge of books the author adds an understand- 
ing of what is known as the educational process, and 
her views are founded upon actual experience in teacn- 
ing. The titles of the five chapters of the book are: A 
Plea for Literature in School, Literature and the First 
Four Years of School Life, Literature and the Second 
Four Years of School Life, Methods of Handling Litera- 
ture in School, Literature and Life after the Elementary 
Years. To these is appended a full list of books, single 
poems, and pieces of prose to be read in the _ schools. 
The lists are arranged in three sections,—for the first 
four years, for the second four years, and for the high 
school; and each list is printed in the order in which the 
books should be read. Books are marked to be read 
aloud in class, to be read by the teacher to the class, or 
to be read silently by the class. Every effort is made 
to make these directions explicit enough to be of prac- 
tical value. This volume delivers a message that is 
worth delivering, and is an original contribution to lit- 
erature of this kind, inasmuch as Miss Colby presents 
both theory and practice. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. English Men of Letters 
Series. By George Edward Woodberry. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 205 pp. Price, $1. 
This is the most unsatisfactory biography that has 

come under our eyes. In the preface the author would 

have us understand that he has thoroughly consulted the 
thirteen chief sources of information about Emerson, 
but there is little in the book to bear out this assumption, 
for there is little by way of biography that is not gener- 
ally known to intelligent readers, and the author has 
not taken time or trouble to see the significance of any 
thing that is not apparent on the surface, as, for in 
stance, when he speaks of the American Institute of In- 
struction as ‘a Boston institution.” Despite its lack of 
real value or importance, the book is fascinating because 

Mr. Woodberry has a charming literary style and he has 

made up a book, not of Emerson but of his own opinions 

upon a thousand different subjects, more or less. Tho 

book is in a class by itself as a biography and as a 

study of literature, and therein lies its literary charm. 





OUR CHILDREN. Hints for Practical Experience for 
Parents and ‘Teachers. By Paul Carus. Chicago: 
The Open Court Publishing Company. P 
Here are twenty-eight chapters on children from an 

unusual point of view. There is a philosophy underly- 

ing the entire book, but the chapters are often intensely 
practical, as the following will show: Worldly Provi- 
dence, The Use of Money, Square Dealing, Sympathy 
with Animals, Don’t Say Don’t, Treatment of a Naughty 

Child, Do Not Punish, Direct and Divert but Do Not 

Suppress. 

FIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH. Designed especially for 
foreigners. By Isabel Richman Wallach. New York, 
Boston, Chicago: Silver, Burdett & Co. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 152 pp. 

It is astonishing that no one has earlier brought out 

a book in English for foreign youths and adults, espe- 

cially for evening schools. It has been scandalous, the 

way we have required bright young men and women to 
begin to learn to read. Here is a first book that gives 
foreigners a practical working vocabulary of the simpler 

English words and ‘dioms which they require for collo- 

quial intercourse in private and in commercial life. The 

importance of accomplishing this aim in the briefest pos- 
sible time has led to the introduction of certain features 
that have proved most helpful in teaching English to 
the crowded foreign classes in the evening schools of 
Greater New York. Although a First Reader is the 
right thing in its own field of teaching the art of reading 
to children whose mother-tongue is English, its gently 
graded lessons fail to satisfy the foreigner who desires 
to learn English without unnecessary delay. The Eng- 
lish language has peculiarities that those essayine to 
learn it encounter from the very outset. Hence the need 
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of idioms in the earliest lessons, despite the pedagogic 
rule of leading up to the complex from the simple. In- 
stances of this may be seen in the immediate introduc- 
tion of the homophone (see, sea), and of the different 
uses to which the adverb “there” may be put. There is 
no attempt to teach rules of grammar in this first book 
in English, because the book can accomplish its purpose 
without them, The pages that picture familiar things 
are of valuable assistance toward self-effort, presenting 


to the pupil, at one and the same time, the new word 
and its meaning. 


ANATOMICAL NOMENCLATURE. By Lewellys F. 
Barker, M. D., professor of medicine, Johns Hopkins 
University. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Sons & Co. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.00, net. 

The Basle Anatomical Nomenclature—popularly —re- 
ferred to as the [BNA]—is the result of anearnest, con- 
certed effort to systematize and simplify a nomenclature 
which has grown in haphazard manner, become  bur- 
dened frequently with multiple designations for one 
structure, and in general has deteriorated in  scientitie 
accuracy and value. The expression [BNA] is a short- 
hand title for a list of some 4,500 anatomical names 
(nomina anatomica) accepted at Basle in 1895 by the 
Anatomical Society as the most suitable designations for 
the various parts of the human anatomy which are visi- 
ble to the naked eye. The names are all in correct 
Latin and have been selected by a group of the most 
distinguished anatomists in the world, working six years 
at their task, as the shortest and simplest available 
terms for the different structures. One name only is 
given to each structure, and the mass of synonyms 
which encumbered the text-books can thus be swept 
away. Even more important is the exclusion from the 
list of all obscure or ambiguous terms, each name em- 
ployed having a definite and easily ascertainable mean- 
ing. The construction of the list has led, too, to the es- 
tablishment of certain general principles regarding the 
formation and use of anatomical names, and these prin- 
ciples promise to be of great service in simplifying 
nomenclature and keeping it uniform as anatomical 
ence continues to develop. 


Scli- 


EARTH AND SKY. A Graded Series of Nature Read- 
ers. Revised edition. By J. H. Stickney, author of 
“The Stickney Readers.” Boston, New York, Chicago: 
Ginn & Co. Book L., cloth, 122 pp. Illustrated. List 
price, 30 cents; mailing price, 35 cents. Book ITI., 
cloth, 128 pp. Illustrated. List price, 30 cents; mail- 
ing price, 35 cents. 

The Stickney School Readers have had few rivals in 
the last twenty years. Their staying qualities have been 
almost unprecedented and the author's ability to  pro- 
duce a new series along the best of modern and progres- 
sive lines is a great tribute to her mastery of the art of 
teaching. The broad title “Earth and Sky” stands for a 
series of graded reading which aims to put children into 
sympathetic relation with the physical world in such a 
way as to awaken living interest and lead to reflection 
which shall go on after the lessons themselves are for- 
gotten. In Book IL. the author suggests the entire world 
as it lies about us in our infancy. Earth, sky, water, 
wind, plants, animals, sounds, colors,—the whole realm 
of nature lies before the children as an open page. 
Book II. follows naturally with a consideration of the 
elements of nature in their relation to the needs, pleas- 
ures, and uses of man. The lessons centre about the 
question. What have the earth and sky to give and do 
for a little child who comes to make this world his home? 
The Readers are intended not as books of learning, but 
to provide for a graded school what intercourse with 
older people supplies in intelligent outside life,—beckon- 
ing hands to attract to something which will reward in- 
vestigation. Taken separately or in sequence, the books 
should win children to a greater, truer love for nature, 
and should stimulate an interest in the later study of 
the physical sciences. 


THE FRIENDLY TOWN. A Little Book for the Ur- 
bane. Compiled by E. V. Lucas. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. Holiday binding. Gold flexible covers, 
Illustrated. Cover linings. Two hundred selections 
in prose and verse. 380 pp. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 
This is a charming book of rare gems from the mas- 

ters, old and new. The two hundred selections are from 

almost as many different writers, and the choice has 
been made by one who knows human nature and 
touches its many strings with an appreciative sympathy. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be-received 
by the editor not later t Friday preceding 
date of issue. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
March 27-30: Music Supervisors’ con- 
ference, Keokuk, Iowa, P. C. Hay- 
den, secretary, Keokuk, Iowa. 
April, 1907: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 
April 3, 4, 5: Southeastern Nebraska 
Educational Association, Beatrice, 
Nebraska. 
May 1, 2, 3: International Kindergar- 
ten Union Convention, New York. 
May 7 to 10: Joint convention of 


Eastern Art Association, Eastern 
Manual Training Association, 
Western Drawing and Manual 


Training Association, Cleveland, 
Ohio. . 

July 1-2-3-4: American Institute of 
Instruction, Montreal. 

July 2, 3, 4: Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cational Association, Greensburg, 
Superintendent R. 8B. Teitrick, 
president, Brookville. 

July 9-12: National Educational Asso- 
ciation, Los Angeles, California. 
December 31-January 1, 2, 3, ‘OS: 
Colorado State Teachers’ Associa- 

tion. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


BRUNSWICK. South Main hall 
of Bowdoin College was burned out 
March 2. The fire caught in the 
closet of a room on the second story. 
All the sixteen rooms in the end were 
more or less damaged by smoke and 
water, but only about three were 
badly damaged by the flames. The 
cause of the fire is unknown. The 
occupants of the room, Allen W. 
Lander of Bingham and John B. 
Hanrahan of Lawrence, Mass., lost 
all of their clothes, books, and furni- 
ture. The occupants of the room di- 
rectly above lost heavily. The other 
students were able to save a part of 


their furniture, clothes, and_ books, 
but all lost more or less. The great- 
est damage will be by water. It is 


roughly estimated that the loss to the 
students will be somewhere between 
$500 and $1,000. The damage to the 
building is over $1,000. The build- 
ing is fully insured, but the property 
of the students is not covered at all. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


To establish public school gardens 
in every city, village, and country 
town in Massachusetts is the aim of 
the Massachusetts School Superin- 
tendents’ Association. This was the 
unanimous decision of the members 
at their conference held recently at 
Lorimer hall, Tremont temple. 
The following officers were elected: 
President, Charles E. Stevens; vice- 
president, Albert L. Barbour; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Frank M. Marsh. 

A special committee of the Middle- 
sex County Teachers’ Association 
has made an exhaustive study of the 
matter of tenure of office and has 
drawn up a plan of action. It says 
that two systems are possible, definite 
tenure for a limited term and indefi- 
nite tenure for an unlimited term. 
Until recently definite tenure has been 
the universal rule. Teachers were 
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formerly elected for the school term, 
and of late, especially in Massachu- 
setts, the election has been for the 
full school year. Since 1886 the stat- 
utes have authorized committees to 
employ teachers to serve at the pleas- 
ure of the committee, that is, for an 
indefinite period, and it is sometimes 
called permanent tenure. The term 
is a conventional one and is properiy 
employed in a limited sense; but no 
obstacle is interposed to the removal 
of a teacher. It is permanent only 
in the sense of being uninterrupted 
by elections. If it is upon the whole 
more lasting, this is due wholly to its 
being more satisfactory to both par- 
ties, and this system is the one which 
the association desires to hasten in 
establishment. The committee sug- 
gests that the school committees be- 
gin by investigating and learning 
which of the two systems is better for 
the schools. They point to the report 
of the state board of education of two 
years ago for a list of the cities and 
towns which have adopted the perma- 
nent tenure, and say that the state au- 
thorities also approve of the change. 
It continues that the indefinite tenure 
is preferred by all teachers who have 
worked under it, and it becomes an 
added inducement for school boards 
to secure and retain good teachers. 
It establishes a better relation between 
teacher and pupil, for the annual elec- 
tions invite gossip about teachers, 
often in the presence of their pupils, 
and worn-out teachers often imagine 
a critical attitude where there - isn’t 
one. It identifies teachers with the 
community and encourages them to 
take part in community affairs in a 
way they do not feel free to with an 
election pending. Whatever makes 
the teacher a better citizen benefits 
the school. Teachers are encouraged 
to make their schoolrooms homelike 
and attractive; this is one of the 
greatest improvements in _ school- 
rooms of recent years. An element 
of anxiety is removed from the 
teacher. Cheerfulness and good spir- 
its are essential to a good school, and 
it is a well-known fact to those who 
deal with teachers that the best of 
them are often too susceptible to fear 
regarding their own value. The _ be- 
stowal of tenure is regarded by teach- 
ers as an evidence of confidence, and 
confidence is an inspiration to teach- 
ers. The opinion that the anticipa- 
tion of the annual election is a stimu- 
lus for effort by a teacher is denied, 
but it is claimed that such condition 
does stimulate a teacher to seek an- 
other place. and it also incites rest- 
lessness. The election of ‘teachers by 
the list does not tend to as intelligent 
or effective scrutiny as does the con- 
sideration of individual scrutiny. The 
right method of permanent tenure 
makes the calling up of individual 
cases easier, the removal of inefficient 
teachers more practicable, and the re- 
moval of efficient teachers less prob- 
able. The important thing is that 
teachers be protected from removal 
under the cover of filling a vacancy. 
The report suggests that school com- 
mittees adopt rules as follows: Teach- 





PARKER P. SIMMONS, 3 E. 14th St., New York. 


ers who have served less than two 
years shall be regarded as temporary 
teachers and shall be elected annu- 
ally. The election of teachers who 
have served for two full years shall 
be to serve at the pleasure of the 
school committee; teachers so 
elected shall constitute the perma- 
nent list. A teacher on the perma- 
nent list may be transposed to the 
temporary list by a vote of the school 
committee upon the recommenda- 
tion of the superintendent and the 
subcommittee in charge; but such 
vote shall not be taken until one 
month after the recommendation is 
presented. A teacher so. transposed 
from the permanent list shall there- 
after be subject to annual election un- 
less restored to that list by a vote of 
the school committee. The report is 
signed by W. D. Parkinson, superin- 
tendent, of Waltham; F. A. Douglas, 
superintendent, of Winthrop; Henry 
D. Hervey, superintendent, of Mal- 
den; Alton M. Briggs, principal of 
the Chelsea high school, and V. V 


Thompson, superintendent, of Ash- 
land. 

BOSTON. It will be of interest 
to hundreds of teachers and their 


friends to learn of the great enthusi- 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
Summer School 


Third Session, July 8 to August 16, 1907 


Courses in Biology, Chemistry, Commercial 
Geography, Drawing, Education (History, 
Theory, and Methods), English (Literature 
and Rhetoric), French, Geology, German, 
Greek, History (American and European), 
Latin, Mathematics, Physical Education, 
Physics, Psychology, School Administration. 

These courses are designed for teachers and 
students. Some are advanced courses, others 
are introductory. 

About one hundred suites of rooms in the 
dormitories are available for students. 

For circulars containing full information, 
address 


YALE SUMMER SCHOOL 
135 Elm Street, - New Haven, Conn. 








UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


SUMMER TERM 
Five weeks, beginning July 1, 1907 





Total expense,including board and tuition, $30 to $35. 
Credit toward a degree given for all work of college 
gr ade. 
Delightful summer climate. 
For circulars, address 
JAMES S. STEVENS, Dean 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 


IF ANY OF OUR READERS — 


know of any young lady who would like to 
enter Smith, Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, or Bos- 
ton University next September, and who 
needs special preparation, the Editor of ‘‘The 
Journal’’ will be happy to tell her of one of 
the very best Boarding Schools in New Eng- 
land which she may enter at once and complete 
her preparation at very moderate rates for 
the balance of the year. Write US AT ONCE. 
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asm manifested at the annual meeting 
of the Teachers’ Annuity Guild of 
Massachusetts, held March 7; an en- 
thusiasm justified by the good for- 
tune experienced by the Guild during 
the year. Cheering reports came in 
of enthusiastic public meetings held 
in several cities, addressed by Dr. A. 
E. Winship and others; of an unusual 
increase in membership; reports of 
gifts of some five thousand dollars 
from friendly donors; several of 
whom sent five hundred doHars each; 
of financial reports, crediting the 
Guild with some $124,000 of funds, of 
which some $108,000 is in the perma- 
nent fund. It is very gratifying to 
know that this fund is rapidly in- 
creasing, as forty per cent. of the 
yearly assessment, together with all 
giits, are placed in that fund, the 
principal of which cannot be touched; 
the income from the same only being 
available, together with the annuity 
fund, for the payment of annuities. 
In this way, the Guild rejoices in ab- 
solute security against any danger of 
being stranded as have been other 
mutual insurance associations. Su- 
perintendent G. A. Southworth was 
again elected president. All of the 
trustees were also continued in office, 
with W. F. Bradbury, treasurer, and 
George M. Wadsworth, financial sec- 
retary. 

The Teachers Geography Club met 
at the Horace Mann school March 13 
at 7.45 p.m. William L. W. Field of 
Milton spoke on “The Flood-plain 
Regions of the Rivers of China.” 

AMHERST. The next meeting 
of the Connecticut Valley Round 
Table of School Superintendents will 
be at the Cooley hotel, Springfield, 
March 16, with the following pro- 
gram: “Results of Investigation and 
Tests in Spelling,” Fayette K. Cong- 
don; discussion will be continued by 
Clarence E. Brockway, Robert 
Fuller, I. Freeman Hall. Usual _re- 
ception before dinner, from 11.30 to 
12.30. Audubon L. Hardy, secretary. 


FITCHBURG, _ Fitchburg’s new 
school building, to replace the old 
South-street school, is to be called the 
Hosmer school, after Miss Clarissa 
D. Hosmer, who has been for thirty- 
five years principal there and is still 
in the service. 

WINCHESTER. Robert C. Met- 
calf, superintendent of schools for 
several years, has resigned to devote 
hiniself to some literary work that is 
pressing him for early completion. 
Mr. Metcalf has been in active school 
work for nearly sixty years, without 
interruption. Most of this time he 


— 


was connected with the Boston 
schools and most of that time he was 
assistant superintendent. 


AYER. Another interesting move- 
ment for the establishment of social 
centres is under way in this town. 
Citizens-have been endeavoring to 
arouse interest in and popular sup- 
port of a community centre, not in 
the schools. To enlist the interest of 
the children prizes were offered for 
the best papers on “Needs and Op- 
portunities in Ayer for a Social Cen- 
tre.” The agitation promises to bring 
concrete results. 

SWAMPSCOTT. The high school 
seniors recently spent ten days in 
Washington, accompanied by the 
principal. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The fourth annual conference of 
the League for Rural Progress will 
be held at Newport, R. I., March 25 
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Floors and Health 


Compare two floors of the same age—one that 
has been systematically treated with Standard 
Floor Dressing, and one that has received just ordi- 
nary attention. What do you see? The flooring 
that has been properly cared for is smooth, and 
neither shrunken nor splintered ; while the other 
shows its age because of its shrunken appearance 
and the cracks and splinters that mar its surface. 

Moreover, you will find that the labor required 
to keep the dressed floor clean is much less than 
that spent on the other floor. In addition to 
these features the hygienic reasons for using 


STANDARD 
FLOOR DRESSING 


must also be considered: In schoolrooms having 
untreated wood floors the dust is kept in constant 
agitation by shuffling feet. The floor treated 
with Standard Floor Dressing collects and holds the 
dust, and saves the air from contamination—the 
danger from disease contagion caused by the dust 
thus being very much lessened. 

Standard Floor Dressing is sold in 
barrels and cans of varying capacity 
by dealers generally. Three or four <TRNDA 
applications a year with patented FLOOR © 
Standard Oiler give best results 

That you may be convinced of the 
merits of Standard Floor Dressing 
we will apply it to the floor of one 
schoolroom without charge. 

Testimonials and interesting re- 
ports from medical authorities on 
Reors that have been treated with 
Standard Floor Dressing gladly furn- 
ished upon request. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(INCORPOATED) 


1 
s DRESSING.” 
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EMERSON 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America. It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 


expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 


mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
0 ege 0 a ory on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
EOW BOSTON, MASS. 





HEADQUARTERS 


Lantern Slides and Stereoscopic Wiews 


LARGEST STOCK 


GREATEST VARIETY 


BEST GRADE 


IN CLASSIFIED CATALOGS FOR EDUCATIONAL WORK 
We Cover Course of Study Subjects Completely 


Send for catalog and state requirements 
We Want One Good Representative in Each Section 


MORSE & SIMMONS, Managers 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 
31 Union Square, New York City 








and 26. An especially strong  pro- 
gram will be presented. Professor L. 
H. Bailey, dean of the College of 
Agriculture of Cornell University; 
President Kenyon L. Butterfield, 
Massachusetts Agricultural College; 
Roswell P. Burchard, speaker of the 
house, Rhode Island General Assem- 
bly; Rev. Wilbert L. Anderson, Exe- 
ter, New Hampshire; Mortimer 
Whitehead, past lecturer of the Na- 
tional Grange; Henry Lincoln Clapp, 
Roxbury, Massachusetts; President 
Edwards and Dr. Wheeler of the 
Rhode Island Agricultural College 


and Station, and others will speak. 
It is also hoped that some one may 
be secured to speak on the gypsy and 
brown-tail moths and the Sa Jose 
scale. All interested in any way in 
rural progress in general, in good 
roads, school gardens, injurious in- 
sects, and civic improvement are cor- 
dially invited to be present. 

PROVIDENCE. At a meeting of 
the Providence school board Febru- 
ary 1, Asa G. Randall, director of 
manual arts in the schools of Fitch- 
burg, Mass., was elected director of 
drawing. 
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When you hire a Teacher or a Principal do you consider first the Salary | 
to be paid, or his ability to do the work you require ? 

In selecting articles or methods of taking care of the books, do you say 
‘‘cheap” or do you choose a ‘‘system’’’ whose articles have for 25 years 
proven their ability to Reduce the Cost of Replenishing New Books, and 
to keep the books Clean, Neat, and Sanitary during the school year ? 


In other words, do you use THE HOLDEN 
BOOK COVERS and QUICK REPAIRING 


MATERIAL ? 


HAVE YOU REQUESTED SAMPLES? 
We have something New, called the Holden “T” Binder! 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 





M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 
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amendment to the agricultural ap- 
propriation bill, which was on its 
way to him when he signed the proc- 
lamations. He showed characteristic 
boldness and determination in acting 
when he did and as he did. The 
western timber and land grabbers 
had made desperate exertions to get 
Congress to legislate in their inter- 
ests and had got so far as to secure 
a clause in the agricultural appropri- 
ation bill under which the President 
could not establish forest reserves 
except with the express authority of 
Congress. But the studies and sur- 
veys for these particular reserves had 
been made a year or more ago, and 
it would have been a public misfor- 
tune if the timber grabbers had got 
ahead of the President. 


AN ANCIENT STEAL STOPPED. 


A long-standing abuse has been 
terminated. For years it has been 
the practice, in the official weighing 
of the mails which determines the 
basis on which the railroads are 
compensated for carrying them, to 
weigh them for seven days in the 
week but to divide the total by six in- 
stead of by seven to determine the 
daily weight. How this practice 
came in and why it has so long been 
allowed to get by successive con- 
gresses and postmasters-general can- 
not be now told. But any change in 
it has been strenuously resisted by 
the railroads, which have been well 
content to profit by this arithmetic. 
An effort was made at this session to 
stop the practice, but the measure 
which passed one branch for that 
purpose was quietly strangled in the 
other. Mr. Cortelyou, however, just 
before he went out of the post-office 
department, issued an order directing 
that “the whole number of days the 
mails are weighed shall be taken as 
the divisor for obtaining the average 
weight per day.” So ends an ancient 
steal, which has cost the government 
about $5,000,000 a year. 


EXIT SWETTENHAM. 


Official announcement has been 
made in the House of Commons of 
the resignation of Governor Swetten- 
ham of Jamaica. He will leave the 
island as soon as he can make the 
necessary arrangements. His de- 


‘upon 


parture closes an unpleasant incident 
of a sort which under some circum- 
stances might have had serious conse- 
quences. An official in his position 
who was capable of going out of his 
way deliberately to insult the repre- 
sentative of a friendly power engaged 
in a humane and friendly act is mani- 
festly unfit for responsibility. There 
could be no predicting where he 
might break out next. From the 
free comments of the Jamaican press 
his general official conduct, it 
would appear that he had succeeded 
in getting himself generally disliked 
also among the people over whom he 
was set in authority, so that there is 
a double reason for the recall which 
is put in the merciful form of a resig- 
nation. 
THE NEW DUMA. 


The new Russian parliament met 
at St. Petersburg on Tuesday, March 
5, and the first session passed off 
peacefully. Feodor Golovin, presi- 
dent of the Moscow zemstvo, and a 
constitutional Democrat, was elected 
president by a vote of 331 to 91 for 
his Conservative opponent, M. 
Khomiakoff, with seven votes _ scat- 
tering. This close approach to 
unanimity on the part of all of the 
groups except the extreme reac- 
tionaries is a good omen. No _ one, 
however, expects that the Duma will 
last long, or that it will be permitted 
to enter upon any serious work of 
legislation. A great eruption of the 
political volcano may be_ expected 
any day. The opening session of the 
Duma was followed by a _ riotous 
street demonstration of socialists and 
revolutionists, to the number of 40,- 
000, which was with difficulty broken 
up by police and Cossacks. A search 
of the buildings of the Polytechnic 
Institute a few days before the open- 
ing of the Duma, by a heavily-armed 
force of 1,500 police, disclosed twelve 
infernal machines, a lot of hand 
grenades, stacks of repeating rifles, 
and 600 pounds of dynamite and 
other explosives besides great stores 
of revolutionary manifestoes. The ex- 
istence of such an arsenal in such an 
institution suggests the character of 
the revolutionary forces which are 
gathering in Russia for a life-and- 
death struggle. 


A BLOW TO MUNICIPAL OWN- 
ERSHIP. 


London seems to have had enough 


of municipal ownership, if the elec- 
tions to the county council just held 
afford a basis for judgment. The 
so-called Progressives have been in 


power for eighteen years and_ they 
have introduced a good many 


schemes which have heavily bur 
dened the rate-payers. At the recent 
elections they appealed for support 
on the ground of what they had al- 
ready done in this direction and of 
other things which they meant to do, 
especially the taxing of the ground 
landlords. They had a majority of 
forty-eight in the last council, but in 
the new council their opponents, the 
Moderates or Reformers, will have a 
majority of forty. While the election 
turned upon this purely local ques 
tion, it has some bearing upon na- 
tional politics, for the Progressives 
are mostly Liberals and the Reform- 
ers mostly Conservatives. 


a 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—Edward Everett Hale, one of the 
editors of the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, contributes an editorial page 
each month to the magazine. His 
present theme is American club- 
women and their real duties to the 
nation. In the March number Dr. 
Hale talks on “Good Deeds,” as ap- 
plied to clubwomen’s work. 


TEACHERS WANTED 





Superintendent, Indiana, $1,400. 

Music and Drawing, Pennsylvania, $75 a 
month. 

Music, New York, $6v0-$300. 

Grammar Grades, No. Dakota, $0 a month. 


Manual Training and Science, No. Dakota, 


$75 a month. 

High School Principal, Maine, $700. 

Latin and Greek (man), private school, New 
Jersey. 

Science and Mathematics, private school, 
New Jersey. 

y 

Send for particulars, giving training and 

experience. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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Advertisements measuring four lines (twenty-four words) $1 each insertion, six times, $5. Each addi- 
tional line, $0.25. Nodisplay; no stocks; no mines; no cures, 
As we cannot know each classified advertiser personally we request the assistance of our readers and 


friends in excluding from these columns anything in any way questionable. 


Copy for this department —< pan ae ten days previous to date of publication. 
ch month. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, 
102-112 Fine Arts Bldg., Battle 
Creek, Mich., prepares students to 
make art both a means of money- 
making and an accomplishment. It 
is the very best correspondence 
school of art. Catalogue Free. 


CHICAGO CONSERVATORY of 
Music and Dramatic Art, America’s 
Greatest Musical College. 50 par- 
tial scholarships awarded. Faculty 
of 60 instructors of international 
reputation. 31st season. Write for 
catalogue. Address A. J. Hinshaw, 
Mer., Auditorium Bldg., Chicago. 


MONEY IN COMMERCIAL ART. 
Ambitious young men and women 
should send for my booklet “A New 
Door to Success,” which gives full 
details of my method of teaching 
drawing. <A full year’s practical art 
instruction for $30.00. Grant Hamil- 
ton Studio, Suite 719 Flatiron Bldg., 
New York. 


HIGH-GRADE HELP WANTED 


MEN AND WOMEN: One hundred 
per cent. profit, if you sell Bears Pow- 
ders ; using spare time you will never be 
without money. Sells 25 cents package. 


Been on the market six years. No 
Roaches, Water Bugs, Ants, Poultry 
Vermin, etc., can exist where used. 
Harmless to human beings. No ex- 


perience necessary. Boy or girl can 
sell it. Have a business of your own. 
Secure agents to sell and make profit 
on their sales. Big inducement on first 
shipment to get you started. Write 
for proposition. VERMIN POWDER 
CO., Scranton, Pa. 


WE WANT one lady or gentleman 


to take orders and deliver for us, 
rapid seller, highest quality goods, 
sales in almost every house. Best of 


pay and no money required to carry 
on the work. We will send a propo- 
sition as soon as we hear from you, 
also sample pair of six-inch shears for 
twenty-eight cents—stamps or silver. 
Write at once. United Shear Co., 
Westboro, Mass. 


$50.00 PER MONTH and traveling 
expenses or 40 per cent. commission 
to work at home for men or women 
selling staple line of furnishings and 
notions; reference required; no 
scheme; straight business. Stan- 
dard Notion Co., Detroit, Mich. 


START MAIL-ORDER BUSINESS 
at your home; stop working for 
others; big profits; money comes 
with orders; our plan for starting 
beginners is a “Sure Winner.” Par- 
ticulars for stamp. Franklin- 
Howard Co., Dept. 202, 515 Main St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


$75 WEEKLY BASILY MADE 
fitting glasses. Write to-day for 
free eye book. Complete easy mail 
course. Diploma. Special tuition 
offer. Big demand for opticians. 
We start you in business. National 
Optical College, Dept. B, St. Louis. 


ne 
This department 





MISCELLANEOUS 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SER- 
VICE. Many materials; many de- 
signs. Send for catalog 4A. Service 
sent on approval. George Hi. 
Springer, Mgr. 258 Washington 
street, Boston, Mass. . 


FOR INDIGESTION, Dyspepsia, 
Heartburn, Sour Stomach, Digestive 
Tablets have no superior. They are 
sure to relieve and cure. Fifty cents 
a box. Sent postpaid. Address J. 
F. W., care Journal of Education, 
Boston, Mass. 


1607-1907—“THE OLD NATIONAL 
HOMESTEAD; or, The Story of 
Jamestown,” by Robert W. Wallace, 
A. M. A new, timely, and patriotic 
lecture, thrillingly interesting in its 
details, and specially appropriate for 
this year of commemoration. Ad- 
dress R. W. Wallace, care of Journal 
of Education, Boston. Telephone 
985-1, Somerville, Mass. 


OUR VACUUM CAP when used 
a few minutes each day draws the 
blood to the scalp, causing free and 
norma! circulation, which stimulates 
the hair to a new, healthy growth. 
Sent on trial under guarantee. Write 
for free particulars. The Modern 
Vacuum Cap Co., 536 Barclay Block, 
Denver, Col. 


BERNARD'S COLD WATER 
PASTE Satisfies every requirement 
of paste users; clean, economical, 
convenient, sticks like glue. Cus- 
tomers endorse it throughout U. §&., 
Mexico, China. Sample Free. Chas. 
Bernard, 609 Rector Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill. 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES, 
Film Views, Magic Lanterns, Slides 
and similar Wonders For Sale. 
Catalogue Free. We also buy Magic 
Picture Machines, Films, Slides, ete. 


Harbach & Co., S, 809 Filbert St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED. 


Original, artistic, un-published work, 
amateur or professional. State size, 
class of subjects you have to _ sell. 
Late copy of Camera Notes for 
stamp. West. Camera Pub. Co., 522 
Lumb. Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. 


OREGON VIEWS FREE. Send 
us three names and addresses of 
farmers who may move West and we 
will send you book of Oregon views 
free. Oregon Development League 
(Dept. 78) Portland, Ore. On re 
quest, we will furnish authentic in- 
formation as to farming opportuni- 
ties. 


25 BEAUTIFUL POST CARDS 
mailed to any address postpaid for 
10c. A great variety of subjects. 
Sold by some stores at 2 for 5c and 
others at 5¢ each. Defiance Studio, 
65 West Broadway, New York. 


WE START YOU in aé good 
paying business. Only small capi- 
tal necessary, as Post Card Pub- 
lisher. One Good Hustler wanted in 
each city. Write with references. 
H. L. Woehler, Buffalo, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

POST CARD COLLECTORS join 
the union. Fee 25c, including Cards 
and Outfit “You can exchange 
ecards froin all parts of the world’— 
List of exchangers, your name in 


list. Post Card Union of America, 
Dept. BE, Philadelphia, Pa. 


KLIPS bind pamphlets, papers, 
magazines. Price-list free. Fourteen 
samples, 7 sizes, postpaid, on approval, 
75c. Covers to order. H. H. Ballard, 
326, Pittsfield, Mass. 


HOUSE TO LET for the summer 





months. Address, W. F. Jarvis, 
Waltham, Mass. 
“WRITERS AND ARTISTS! 


We sell stories, poems, jokes, illustra- 
tions, designs, photos, etc., on com- 
mission for people who produce sala- 
ble work and who depend on our 
knowledge and facilities for better 
prices and quick sales. Our booklet 
“Cash Returns” explaining our sys- 
tem, sent for four cents postage. No 
replies to post cards. The Burell 
Syndicate, 777 Gramercy Bldg., N. 
Y. City. 
DRASIATIC 
STANDARD PLAYS FOR COL- 
LEGES AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 
“The Spanish Gypsy,” George Eliot; 
“The Princess,” Tennyson. Drama- 
tized by Marguerite W. Morton. 
Every production of these plays has 
been a distinct success. Royalty, ten 
dollars for each performance. Copies 
sent on approval to responsible per- 


sons. Address Miss Marguerite W. 
Morton, St. Paul, Minn. 


TRANSPORTATION 


REDUCED RATES on Shipments 
of Household Goods to and from the 
West in through = cars. Bekins 
Special Warehouses in Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and Oakland. Write 
for rate and maps of above cities 
free. Bekins Household Shipping 
Co., $5 IK Washington St., Chicago. 


MALLORY STEAMSHIP CO., 
Short or extended sea voyages to 
South Atlantic and Gulf Ports, 
Single and Excursion tickets to Gal- 


veston. Tex., New Orleans, Mexico 
City, San Francisco, Florida, and 
Cuba. **All-Ocean-Route-to-Miami- 


Palm-Beach, ete.” Write for book- 
let “Southern Resorts.” H. H. Ray- 
mond, Gen. Mer., 129 Front St., New 
York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


TEACHERS: Are you open for a 
better position? Many of the insti- 
tutions we serve need competent 
men. Write us to-day stating age, 
experience, and education. Hap- 
goods, 305-8309 Broadway, N. Y. 


AGENCIES will find this new de- 
partment a useful one for their busi- 
ness. Address, Journal of Educa- 
tion, Boston. 
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AGENCIES 


FISHER! AGENCY 


Bacellent facilities for piest§x uanvane  ™-* 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies (om. 


TEACHERS’ 








4 Ashburten Pi 


.¥. Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore.. 1200 Williams Ave. 
Washington, waipeen aes” Denver Oel., 405 yo oe Bidg. Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bidg. 
Chicage, 203 


chiganAvenue. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal. , 238 Douglas Bldg, 
The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston ; 
Established 1885 Tel. Hay, 975-4. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © *s-xSscstor strece, notion 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 eosiston se 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


tm SCIENCE ouanan nu, 


For Teachers of any fae me vg — can tromee 
tic te or specialists in Physica 
ATHLETIC Thain. write us. laenater® a ny PHYSICAL 
sts ls 1 iversities o $ yea 
fekoy-Nel a | Bo9 Piivsical, TRAINING TEACHERS BU TREAU, baa he) a) 
212 S. Second Street, Rockford, Ill. 


Keep YourLignt: 
TOROS e 


We want teachers of all subjects. 40 
vacancies in January. Send for Form 
B. Free registration. No Position, 
NoPay. KINSLEY-DRAKE CO. 
245 Broadway, N.Y. 














Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators 











LUpHomn aod 


and CERTIFICATES for Public and 
and Societies. 
FILLING 
Illustrated catalog 


Colleges 
Stock and special designs. 


A SPECIALTY. 
and samples free. 
KINSLEY-DRAKE CO., 245 Bway, N. Y. 








available January first or sooner are needed by The Clark Teachers’ Agency 
TEACHERS Positions in high schools and grades. Write fully stating experience 


B. F. CLARK, Steinway Hall, Chicago; 156 Fifth Ave., New York; Boise, Idaho. 


INTER-MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


2 cial 
Pacific Slope and Great West pays highest salaries. Teachers are indemand. Specia 
a to rural teachers. lf mterested, address GEO. L. DILWORTH, Austin, Nevada. 











Some New Books. 








Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

Birdcraft ......cc0-secee ce eseereresersens Snntdats Wright The Macmillian Co., N. $2.00 
German Science NE ORS eS RNS Wait . 7 - Ms 1.00 
Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales...........++++ Beggs [Ed ie * S 25 
MatOre AGAM, «2.000 ccccescocccccccecccccscccece —- 4 1.50 
Bh Be DRURERN.. « 600.00 veccecs. cceecces en “ ' “ 50 

Ehort Papers on American Liberal Education West Charles Scr ibner’ 8 Sons, N. az. 75 
Industrial America...... sed bbdaecccétecdees eebe — a ~ e - . 1 25 

hakespeare........-.-eeseeceecees LO ) 2. 

i he PYTETETIICT TTT eee Wright > P. Putnam’s Sons, a 6.50 
The Gage.......----seceeeseesceeeeeeceeees eoccce Teller Appleton & Co., o 1.50 
Practical Physical Chemistry........---+-+++++ Findlay cagetens, Green & Co., * 1.20 
Alarcon’s Novelas CortaS..... .......seeee eens Giese [Ed.] Ginn & Co., Boston ‘90 
A Break in Training..******....----s+esseeeeeee Rhul Outing Pub. Co., “ 25 
Morals in Evolution............++++5+- ‘ Hobhouse Henry Holt & o., se 5.00 
Labor Movement in Australia..........++++++++ Clark ‘“ 1.50 
Sampson Lock of Wall Street......-....--...- Lefevre Menpor & Sestbaee. “ 1.50 
Little Stories of Germany........ .+.s-+-.se00+- Dutton American Book Co., ss .40 
The Evolution of Immortality............+-+-- Stockwell James H. West Co., Boston 1.00 
Moral Education. .........22-ccccccssessseeeees Griggs B. W. Huebsch, N. ph ABER 1.60 
Isaac Pitman Short Course in Shorthand...... oo Isaac Pitnam & Sons, N, Y. 1.25 








UNIVERSITY 3 Write for Catalogues 


PUBLISHING? 42y Information, 
=e > 


eeeeseete STAE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
27-29 West 23d St. For women Especial attention is 


COMPANY @t ai Sok oO called to the ~m. ; me. of Household Arts. 
a— 


For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 

N. B. Dept. 250 Devonshire Street, 

SSS BOSTON, MASS. 
BBD I 


Educational Institutions 


ee 

















NORMAL SCHOOLS 




















Sue NORMAL SCHOOL, FircusuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 

















National Educational Association. 


Los Angeles, Cal., has been se- 
lected for the fiftieth anniversary 
meeting of the National Educational 
Association, July 8-12. It was ex- 
pected that this meeting would be 
held in Philadelphia, Pa., where the 
association was organized in 1857. 
While negotiations were going on 
there was received a very cordial in- 
vitation from the city of Los Angeles 
to hold the anniversary convention in 
that city, providing satisfactory rates 
could not be secured for Philadel- 
phia. This invitation was unani- 
mously supported by the members of 
the State Teachers’ Association held 
in Fresno and of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association held in 
Los Angeles, both during the recent 
holidays. It was accompanied by a 
guaranty of 5,000 advance members 
from the state of California, and as- 
surances of 5,000 more from the other 
Pacific coast states and the Rocky 
mountain states. The California 
terminal lines of the Trans-continen- 
tal Passenger Association; viz., the 
Santa Fe and the Southern Pacific, 
accompanied this invitation with a 
guaranty of a rate of one fare for the 
round trip, plus the N. E. A. member- 
ship fee, from Chicago westward, the 
membership fee to be collected in 
the usual way, with all other arrange- 
ments precisely as agreed upon for 
the San Francisco convention last 


July. Their legal advisers, as indeed 
the legal advisers of many other 
lines, find nothing in the law  con- 


trary to the collection of our mem- 
bership fee, since it has always been 
and so declared not a part of the 
railroad rate but an addition to the 
rate, specified as a membership fee. 
The executive committee voted by 
telegraph to accept the invitation of 
Los Angeles and the tender of rates 
by the railway lines in interest. In 
this connection we wish to say that 
the teachers of Philadelphia and of 
Pennsylvania, under the leadership 
of Superintendent M. G. Brumbaugh 
of Philadelphia, were making prepa- 
rations for a great anniversary meet- 
ing next July. We also desire to ac- 
knowledge with appreciation the un- 
tiring efforts on the part of Superin- 
tendent Brumbaugh through the local 
lines to secure the necessary railroad 
rates and ticket conditions. In view 
of these circumstances we are confi- 
dent that the officers and members 
of the N. E. A. will be pleased that 
Los Angeles has so happily come to 
our relief in this emergency and that 
all will heartily join in making the 
fiftieth anniversary meeting in Los 
Angeles worthy the event, the asso- 
ciation, and the state and city which 
invite us, 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, 
President. 

Irwin Shepard, secretary. 





FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has 
been used by mothers for children 
while teething with perfect success. 
It softens the gums, allays the pain, 
cures wind colic and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhoea. Sold by drug- 
gists everywhere. Guaranteed under 
the Food and Drugs Act June 30, 
1906. Serial number 1098. 


GTATE NOR NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
sexes. For catalogues address 
the the Principal. J. ASBURY PITMAN. 


QTATE | , NORMAL “SCHOOL, BrincGEwaTer, 
Ass. For both sexes. For catalogues 
. #.. the Principal, A.G.BoyprEn, A.M. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


— 

, -1 — | 

KEITH'S. 

Julius Steger and company in the 
highly successful sketch, “The Fifth 


Commandment,” will top the bill at 
Keith’s next week. Mr. Steger, who | 
will be remembered as one of the 
leading light opera tenors a few sea 
sons ago, has surprised even thos 
who knew him best by the manner in 
which he plays one of the best char 
acter parts ever seen in a vaudeville 
act. The player and the playlet have 
scored heavily all over the western 


circuit this season and are now re 
peating their triumphs in the East. 
“The Sunny South,’ 1 big “real 
coon” a 1 hich a_ score of 
darkies present a_ real plantation 
scene, with plenty of songs and 
dances, is sure to pleas¢ The Amer 
icus Four in some imusing traves- 
ties on “Poor John,” “Waiting at th 
Church,” and other songs mad fa- 
s by Vesta Victoria, wh« soon 
to be heard at Keith’s, by the way; 
| three Moult isters, who per 
on ho ntal bars 
} re be oO! V Ol most 
ri CI rb 1 be | ind 
firt is and danc 
I H ley < ()] 
t. it conve tiona om 
‘ M M the nted 

o Li | ch 

d -_ Webb 
9 d J. Waldo Con 
\ ( 1 i ( easons ile 
1 IK n spa 1g 

{ t ] Jur It l extraor 
y ¢ | ( he Ward 
the OTe; I Earl id 
C urti in t } Creor ge M. Co 
I callec To | t on Business”; 
tl De Vo ome novel 
tun R rings; George 
VW 1, | } ogiel nd ew pic 
tut hown b ( 1etograph will 


—___——__¢ 
SEE BARTLETT. 

Congress finds “Familiar Quota- 

tions’ a present help in times of eu 

logy.—Transcript. } 

A soldier on his prancing steed 

Performs a rash heroic deed: 

What words then shadow forth his 
meed ? 


See Bartlett. 
A girl bas beauties which amaze; 
But when they would attune their 
lays, 
How do her lovers sing her praise? 
See Bartlett. 


A statesman fights and toils and frets 
To save the land or pay its debts; 
What is the eulogy he gets? 

See Bartlett. 


In short, this glory we call Fame 
Is but a gambling poker game, 
Wherein each player has for aim 
See Bartlett 
New York Sun. 
sailing erecta . 

TRANSCIENCE. 
How fast our chances fade away! 

How swift our hopes are banished! 
Ere you've hitched up your horse and 

sleigh, 

The snow, alas, has vanished. 

—Washington Star. 


A TEACHER'S ENROLLMENT FEE 


isequivalent to INSURANCE. No need of 
worrying about a position if you can teach suc- 
cessfully, when you are enrolled at The Scher- 
merhorn Teacher's Agency. 3 East 14th 
St, New York. Estab. 1855. Write for Circular F. 


$ Winship 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
WITHOUT EVEN WRITING A LETTER 


During 1906 this agency filled 57 places with candidates who did not even write a letter. They 
were either called up by long-distance telephone or asked to come here for an interview, and 
the contract was zlosed without correspondence. Among these were the principals at Cardiff, 
East Williston, Eastwood, Great Valley, North Rose, kursell, and Sharon Springs, N. ¥ .and 
Du Bois, Pa.; such men assistants as Merle W. Ralph, Amsterdam; E. L. Taylor, Ithaca; F.W. 
Palmer, Troy Academy; A. C. Lewis, St. John’s School; Tichard D. Fish, Milton, Pa.; and 
Robert H. Stevens, Towanda, Pa.; such training class teachers as Caroline H. Annable, James- 
town; and Jessie Mann, Massena; such city teachers as Mae L. Haley and Grace P. Gillett 
Auburn; Margaret M, Allen and Ada M. Perry, Geneva; Alice M. Stack and Edna C. Fear 
Hornell; E. Nellie Barker, Ithaca; Eunice E. Titus, Schenectady; Florence A. Biooks, Utica, 
and Dora E. Fairchild, Yonkers; the preceptress of Cook Academy (from Nova Scotia); and 
such high and grade teachers as Katherine Hayes, Batavia; Edith kK. King, Bay Shore; Marion 
Hodskin, Munnsville; S Grace Pulford, New Hartford; Mary F. Fitzpatrick, Rouses Point; 
Mary D. Spencer, Sidney; Wanda Tompkins, Vernon; Mary E. Campion, Westbury Station; 
Grace E. Curtis, Lillian B. Fisk, and Anna L. Williams, Whitehall; such out-of-the-state ap- 
pointments as Marietta Meredith, Passaic, N.J.; Helen Hart and Maud F. Deue), Conne aut, O., 
Elspeth McCreary and Elizabeth Trayhern, Geneva, O.; Ethel M. Crandall, Harriet F. Bird, 
and Nettie B. Matthews, Warren, ©.; and Gertrude F. Miller, Kalamazoo, Mich. Wouldn't 
you like to get a good place as easily as this? You can do it only through a recommendation 
agency. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N, ¥. 


BREWER “WéEney 

AGENCY 
ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 








1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 
BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 








see ’ introduces to Colleges, 

MERICAN pie TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 

esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents, Call on or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
c. J. ALBERT, Manager - - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


LARGE CLIENTAGE, result of twenty-two years’ experience. Positions filled in 28 State 
Universities,in 90 per cent. of all the Colleges, 300 in State Normal Schools, over 5,000 in Second 
ary and Public Schools. Get inline now for SEPTEMBER VACANCIES, Year Book free. 





T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 
pe y New York 

Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 

and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Manager. 


JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY *cuieKco"”® 


SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BURF. 
Recommends candidates and uses its influence in securing appointments 


is the time to register. Vacancies occur right along through the year Membership 
now good until close of season of 1907 8. Write for circular and blanks to-day 








PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 


High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 

101 Market St., tarrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 





ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥ 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 

Henry Sabin 1907, 14th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Lowa, and in Minne- 
sota. North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 

Address HENRY SABIN, 
Manhattan Building. Des Moines, Iowa. 





GOO OOOSOFSHSSHSSHHOS SHH SSSHSSHOSOSHSHHSHOHSHS OHHHHHOS OH 
We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in @ 
every part of the country. ¢ 


Teachers’ 
Agency 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 
SSOOOSSSS $9S5SSSFS HHSHSSSSHHSHSOS SOOSHOSSOSOOOOOS oil 


NEW ENGLAND Ficiiv secs we 
BIG DEMAND ‘estes YOU 


2s-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. e 


wM. F. JARVIS 
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VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS 


OUTLINE STUDIES IN THE SHAKESPFAREAN DRAMA with 
an index to characters in Shakespeare’s plays. Prepared 
for students by Mary E. Ferris-Gettemy, M. L., Galesburg, 
Illinois, Hig School. Mrs. Gettemy has produced a book 
which covers every phase of information, suggestion, and 
criticism desired by teachers of Shakespeare. Nearly a 
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half of the book is devoted to a variety of helpful material | 
and the remainder to the elaborate study of The Merchant 


of Venice, Julius Caesar, Macbeth, and Hamlet. 


PRONOUNCING INDEX. 


A pronouncing index to the char- | 


acters in Shakespeare’s plays gives every character of 


Shakespeare’s plays in alphabetical order, the character, 
pronunciation, and play in which it may be found. 
361 pages. Illustrated. Price, 75 cents. 


HOW TO DO IT SERIES. Book 7. Venetian Iron Work. 
By T. Vernette Morse, Art Craft Institute, Chicago. 
trated with working designs. 
direct statement of working principles. 


Cloth. | 


Iilus- | 
It aims to be a simple, | 


Venetian iron has a distinct value in hand training as it | 


employs the principles of design and execution. 
25 cents. 


Price, 


LITTLE JOURNEYS TO HISTORIC AND PICTURESQUE 
SHRINES UF NEW ENGLAND. By Felix J. Koch. Mr. 
Koch is one of the mostextensive travelers of this country. 
He takes much time in inspecting places, learns all of the 
circumstances and items of interest connected with places 
visited and makes extensive photographs. 

From the large number of photographs taken, over 


seventy-five of them have been used in this book. Cloth. 
182 pages. Price, 50 cents. 
A. FLANAGAN COMPANY - - Chicago — 
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EUROPEAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


Unconventional Travel 
Unconventional Recreation AN IDEAL VACATION 
Unconventional Education 


WHY NOT GO ABROAD? 
ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, 
SWITZERLAND, ITALY, GREECE 


Sail June 19th or June 29th ) eer 
Return August 26 or Sept. 5th , $400 to $575 


A SCHOOL as genuine as any in the land. 

A FACULTY of the livest lecturers the country 
affords. 

A CURRICULUM as tempting as any you know. 

A TRIP as delightful as any you could plan. 


HOW CAN ALL THIS BE? 


Let us write you all about it. 
mer School Announcement. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
24 Trinity Place - - BOSTON 


Ask for the Sum- 











A Retirement Fund 
For Teachers 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER 
Headmaster of the Brighton High School 
Boston 


A study of retirement fund plans now in existence 
and the results actually experienced in their working. 
Special attention is given to the retirement fund 
plan of New York, which is considered to be the best 
thus far devised. 

As a result of this study an outline bill has been 
drawn which will later be presented in the interest 


of Massachusetts teachers. 


Paper, $2 $3 Price, 20 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston 














A BINDER 


FOR THE 


Journal of Education 


2 a ae 


Nothing equals a good binder for preserv- 
ing the numbers of the Journal and keeping 
them in shape for ready reference. 

We have a strong, substantial binder with 
heavy board covers and flexible cloth back. 
It will hold one volume or twenty-five num- 
each week as 


bers, which can be inserted 


received. 


Upon receipt of 50 cents we will send one 
of these binders, securely packed, with post- 


age prepaid. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon Street, BOSTON 

















